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I. 

ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a 
steady  growth  in  the  recognition  of  the  public  school  as  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  of  modern  society.  To  the 
thoughtful  man  the  future  presents  a  number  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  gravest  import.  Individual  freedom  from  class 
and  proscriptive  tyranny  has,  in  a  broad  sense,  been  secured. 
Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the  majority  of  individual 
opinions,  has  become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and  hence 
the  binding  force  in  modern  society  is  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  think  or  believe.  We  need  to  bring  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  fact  before  us,  and  to  consider  that  under  this 
social  dispensation  all  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature  are 
given  as  free  play  as  are  the  higher  elements,  and  that  no  man 
is  restricted  in  his  personal  liberty  until  he  encroaches  upon 
the  liberties  of  others,  before  we  can  adequately  compre¬ 
hend  the  supreme  importance  of  public  education  to  the 
modern  state. 

Jolin  Eiske  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  education,  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  he  pointed  out  the 
meaning  of  infancy.  In  his  suggestive  treatment  of  this  subject 
he  asks  this  question  :  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that 
man  is  born  into  the  world  more  helpless  than  any  other  crea¬ 
ture,  and  needs,  for  a  much  longer  season  than  any  other  living 
thing,  the  tender  care  and  wise  counsel  of  his  elders  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  facts  that  man,  alone  among 
animals,  exhibits  a  capacity  for  progress.  That  man  is 
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widely  different  from  other  animals  in  the  length  of  his  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  babyhood  is  an 
equally  familiar  thing.  Now,  between  these  two  common¬ 
place  facts,  is  there  no  connection?  Is  it  a  mere  accident  that 
the  creature  which  is  distinguished  as  progressive  should  also 
be  distinguished  as  coming  slowly  to  maturity,  or  is  there  a 
reason  lying  deep  down  in  the  nature  of  things  why  this 
should  be  so?”  He  then  points  out  the  great  advantage  that 
has  come  to  the  race  through  what  he  calls  the  period 
of  mental  plasticity ;  that  is,  the  period  of  infancy,  youth, 
and  adolescence,  forming  nearly  one  third  of  a  human 
life,  during  which  the  individual  is  trained  for  his  social 
duties. 

Tlie  social  condition  of  man  has  now  reached  a  high  degree 
of  complexity.  This  social  condition  can  be  protected  and 
properly  developed,  only  so  far  as  education  provides  for  train¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  a  community  for  the  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  incident  thereto.  With  just  as  much  thoroughness,  with 
just  as  much  care,  we  need,  at  the  present  time,  to  train  our 
children  to  all  that  makes  for  high  and  noble  living, — as  the 
Greeks  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Greek  state, 
as  the  Romans  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Roman  state.  So,  also,  we  must  recognize  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  training  in  all  that  makes  for  the  highest  intellect¬ 
ual  culture  and  refinement  in  human  life.  With  the  absence 
of  the  militant  power  in  our  American  state  we  base  our  insti¬ 
tutions  entirely  upon  the  dominance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  among  men.  Indeed,  our  social  and  political  organi¬ 
zation  rests  wholly  upon  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  men 
prefer  good  to  evil,  virtue  to  vice,  and  if  we  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  active  forces  in  the  social  organism,  we  see  on  every 
hand  virtue  grappling  with  vice,  justice  struggling  with  injus¬ 
tice,  and  in  these  struggles  we  see  that  success  can  be  hoped 
for  only  as  all  the  higher  faculties  of  man  are  brought  into 
play  upon  the  side  of  justice  and  of  virtue.  To  state  the 
problem  in  a  few  words :  our  duty  is  to  so  organize  the  forces 
that  make  for  right  living  that  they  shall  always  be  the  domi- 
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nant  power  in  the  social  organism,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come 
to  recognize  this  condition  as  fundamental  to  all  growth  in 
human  well-being  that  we  can  get  a  proper  comprehension  of 
what  is  involved  in  public  education  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  is  looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  seen  that  its  greatest  power  must  be  exerted 
where  the  dangers  to  the  social  organism  are  greatest — that  is, 
among  the  poorest  classes.  There  is  more  need  of  the  refining 
influences  of  the  best  education  among  the  debased  and  neg¬ 
lected  elements  of  population  in  our  large  cities  than  among 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  ;  and  hence,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  last  few  years  to  carry  the  most  improved  forms 
of  our  education  among  the  lowest  classes,  is  an  .indication  of 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  a 
feeling  that  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  strength  as  social  prob¬ 
lems  are  more  carefully  studied. 

We  have  seen,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  growth  of 
a  very  praiseworthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  the  national 
flag  over  our  school-houses.  The  spirit  that  prompted  this 
movement  was  a  patriotic  one  and  marks  the  growth  of  a 
national  feeling  stronger  than  that  of  local  interests.  To  the 
educator  it  should  stand  for  more  than  a  mere  loyal  impulse. 
The  flag  should  be  made  to  represent  more  than  the  sovereign 
power  and  unity  of  the  nation.  Consider  for  a  moment  that 
in  our  large  cities  the  great  mass  of  the  children  see  little  or 
nothing  of  the  government  or  the  forces  that  bind  society 
together,  except  as  presented  by  the  policeman.  What  better 
instrumentality  is  there  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  respect  for  government  and  law  than  the  school- 
house?  If  we  can  lead  the  pupils  to  understand  that  the 
school-house  is  provided  by  the  state — is  provided  for  all, 
without  distinction  of  race,  condition,  or  creed  ;  if  we  can  make 
the  school-house  a  place  of  delight,  and  if  we  can  secure  within 
it  the  right  sort  of  instruction,  the  training  that  shall  tend  to 
develop  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  we  shall  then 
be  fostering  not  simply  a  love  of  country  for  its  past  history 
and  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  shall  be  culti- 
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vating  a  love  of  country  for  what  the  country  is  doing  for  the 
children  themselves  in  preparing  them  for  the  highest  and 
best  purposes  in  life.  Then  will  the  flag  mean  something  per¬ 
sonal  to  every  child.  Then  will  the  government  be  to  him 
not  simply  an  abstraction,  but  he  will  come  to  regard  it  as  his 
own  great  helper  and  sustainer.  I  welcome,  therefore,  this 
nationalization  of  the  school  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  educational  movements  of  our  time. 

If,  however,  we  make  the  school  the  symbol  of  the  state  to 
the  children,  we  must  have  taught  in  it  all  that  the  child 
requires  to  enable  him  to  become  a  virtuous  and  a  useful 
citizen.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  gainsaying  this  propo¬ 
sition.  Indeed,  it  follows  logically  from  the  very  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  public  school,  and  in  our  day,  when  such  important 
responsibilities  are  attached  to  citizenship,  the  public  school 
and  its  instrumentalities  must  be  measured  solely  by  its  capac¬ 
ity  to  realize  its  complete  function. 

Nearly  all  the  states  have  limited  the  instruction  that  shall 
be  given  in  public  schools,  and  some  confine  it  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  But  we  are  gradually  outgrowing  the  restricted 
ideas  of  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  our  more  intelligent 
communities  are  already  anticipating  legislative  action  and  are 
putting  into  their  schools  new  subjects  for  study,  new  exercises 
which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  pupils,  and  the  bringing  them  into  the  closest 
possible  relations  to  the  social  needs  of  the  future.  Look  for 
a  moment  at  some  of  the  movements  that  are  going  forward 
at  the  present  time  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  public  education. 
First  we  have  the  kindergarten,  the  recognition  of  the  child 
in  education,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  reforms  that  has 
ever  come  into  the  schools.  Then  we  have  physical  training, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  citizen  to  have  a  healthy 
mind  must  also  have  a  healthy  body.  Then  we  have  the  study 
of  elementary  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing  of 
the  individual  into  the  closest  relations  with  his  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  that  he  may  be  able  to  enrich  the  world  by  his  con¬ 
quests  over  nature ;  that  he  may,  to  use  the  words  of  Bacon, 
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become  the  “  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature.”  Then  we 
have  industrial  or  manual  training,  which  recognizes  that  labor 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  man’s  existence  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  through  understanding  labor,  and  putting  thought 
into  labor,  that  man  is  brought  more  completely  into  sympathy 
with  his  fellows.  Then  we  have  the  study  of  history,  not  sim¬ 
ply  as  the  record  of  man’s  military  conquests,  but  rather  as 
showing  the  steady  development  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
among  men.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have 
the  instruction  in  art,  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  all,  because  its  influence  tends  to  enrich  the  mind  as 
a  whole  through  the  development  and  training  of  its  highest 
faculties. 

Now,  cavil  as  we  may  against  these  new  studies;  argue, 
as  many  persons  do,  upon  the  limitations  which  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  imposed  upon  the  state,  all  these  features 
must  come  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  no  niggardly  way. 
They  must  come  in  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  or  there  is 
danger  that  the  present  tendencies  of  social  progress  will  mis¬ 
carry.  That  their  introduction  into  the  schools  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  much  of  our  existing  education  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
that  need  not  give  cause  for  serious  regret.  We  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  and  incontestable  proposition  that 
existing  social  conditions  demand  these  two  things:  First, 
the  highest  order  of  citizenship  possible  ;  and  second,  that 
public  education  must  prepare  for  such  citizenship  at  whatever 
cost. 

I  have  prefaced  these  remarks  because,  in  discussing 
“  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,”  it  has  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  that  it 
should  be  considered  not  simply  as  a  specialty  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  in  the  larger  aspect  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  general  education  that  has  become  a  necessity  of  our 
time.  It  is  only  by  regarding  the  subject  in  its  broadest 
relations  that  we  can  rightly  consider  how  it  should  be 
treated  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  understood  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  I  am 
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using  the  term  “  Art  Education  ”  as  limited  to  drawing  and 
color. 

Of  the  new  studies  referred  to,  art  education  is  the  one 
least  understood,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  that  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  important.  Next  to  language  there  is  no  branch 
whose  scope  and  purpose  is  so  far-reaching,  or  that  bears  more 
directly  upon  all  that  ministers  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  regard 
this  as  far  too  inclusive  a  statement,  and  yet  the  history  of 
civilization  shows  that  the  arts  which  deal  with  form  and 
color  have  been  at  once  of  the  highest  value  to  man’s  utilita¬ 
rian  necessities  and  to  those  desires  which  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  can  satisfy.  Asa  people,  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  deficient  in  art  culture,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that,  in  consequence,  we  are 
losing  no  small  part  of  our  intellectual  heritage.  This  will  not 
always  be  so.  The  indications  are  many  that  art  is  to  have  a 
new  development  in  America,  and  on  a  new  basis — the  basis 
of  humanity.  The  putting  of  industrial  training  into  the 
schools  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  and  will  surely  give  a 
higher  idea  and  a  nobler  purpose  to  the  labor  of  common  life. 
The  putting  of  art  education  into  the  schools,  side  by  side 
with  industrial  training,  will  not  only  give  dignity  to  labor,  but 
will  also  permit  the  human  feeling  born  of  labor  to  find  fit 
and  adequate  expression. 

The  use  of  the  term  “Art  Education  ”  in  connection  with  the 
public  education  has  long  been  a  great  bugbear  to  many  so- 
called  practical  people.  To  such  persons  the  word  art,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  schools,  savors  of  something  unpracti¬ 
cal,  something  that  is  for  special  pupils,  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many ;  and  yet  a  right 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  art  to  daily  life  shows  this  to 
be  an  entire  misconception  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  appar¬ 
ent  to  every  observing  person,  that  the  social  life  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  is  lamentably  wanting  in  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  as  the  highest  truth  of  nature,  and  of  the  beautiful 
in  human  life  and  work  as  the  highest  truth  of  character. 
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This  is  apparent  in  the  homes,  in  the  amusements,  and  in 
the  social  customs  of  our  people  generally.  In  the  scramble 
for  wealth  that  is  going  on,  people  are  losing  sight  of  the 
fundamental  ethical  principles  that  hold  society  together,  and 
are  making  a  pretense  of  living.  Now,  art  education,  which  is 
the  study  of  beauty  as  the  highest  truth  in  nature  and  in 
human  life,  can  be  directed  powerfully  against  this  social 
demoralization,  and  hence  we  should  be  prepared  to  advocate 
art  education  in  the  schools  as  a  potent  agency  in  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  improvement  of  the  community. 

Goethe  says  :  “  The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good,  for 
it  includes  the  good  and  adds  something  to  it.  It  is  the  good 
made  perfect  and  fitted  with  all  the  collateral  perfections 
which  make  it  a  perfect  thing.”  This  is  but  a  restatement  of 
the  old  Platonic  doctrine  which  still  finds  recognition  in  the 
most  advanced  theories  of  ethics  and  education.  While  we 
are  extending  our  system  of  education  on  the  utilitarian  side, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  right  enjoyment  of  life — that  is, 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties — is  as  much  a  function  of 
living  as  earning  one’s  daily  bread  ;  and  for  our  education  to 
be  useful,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
training  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  as  much  for  moral  as  for 
practical  ends. 

I  have  felt  constrained  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  of  supreme  importance  at  the  present  time,  because 
in  the  general  introduction  of  form  study  and  drawing  into 
the  schools  there  seems  to  prevail  an  idea  that  their  chief 
value  consists  in  subserving  industrial  ends,  or  as  aids  to  other 
branches  of  instruction.  The  great  value  of  form  study  and 
drawing  in  industry,  as  well  as  their  great  use  in  educational 
training,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  but  form  study  and 
drawing  as  the  basis  of  art  education  need  to  be  considered 
in  much  broader  relations  than  their  applications  in  these 
directions. 

Now,  art  in  form  and  color  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  very  tangible.  It  is  man’s  creative  work  with  material 
things ;  work  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  his  power,  his 
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knowledge,  his  feelings,  his  ideas,  for  the  use  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  others.  With  every  child  there  is  born  some  degree 
of  this  power  of  individual  creation,  and  closely  allied  to  it  is 
another  and  complementary  power,  that  of  curiosity,  or  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  should  be  a  principle  in  all  general  education 
to  lay  hold  of  these  two  great  instinctive  powers  and 
give  them  free  play  in  the  training  of  every  child.  True 
art  education  distinctly  recognizes  these  two  mental  powers 
as  its  starting  point,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  and  direct  them 
so  that  they  shall  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  result 
in  the  creation  of  beautiful  things,  not  so  much  for  the 
gratification  of  selfish  or  individual  desires  as  for  giving 
joy  to  others.  The  method  of  training  for  this  end  has 
a  dual  aspect.  On  the  one  side  the  child  is  led,  through 
the  exercise  of  his  observing  powers,  to  discover  that 
beauty  is  the  highest  truth  in  all  material  things — in  fact, 
that  there  can  be  no  beauty  devoid  of  truth  —  and,  on 
the  other  side,  he  is  trained  to  express  his  observation  of  the 
beautiful  in  creations  that  shall  minister  to  the  needs  and 
pleasure  of  man.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  sharing  in  some 
common  enjoyment  begets  a  more  friendly  feeling  toward 
others  than  sharing  in  the  same  kind  of  knowledge. 

Not  until  art  education  is  viewed  in  these  broader  aspects 
can  the  subject  take  its  rightful  place  in  public  education. 
For  not  until  the  psychological  conditions  for  the  training  of 
the  child  arc  comprehended  can  a  method  of  instruction  in 
art  suitable  to  children  be  devised,  and  not  until  its  applica¬ 
tions  in  social  life  are  comprehended  can  the  object  of  art  in 
education  be  understood. 

It  is  not  .necessarj'^  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  view  of 
art  education  does  not  present  the  subject  as  in  any  way  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  its  applications  to  industry,  or  to  other  branches 
of  education.  In  fact,  the  more  the  subject  is  studied  from 
this  larger  point  of  view  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  its  practi¬ 
cal  applications,  both  in  industrial  training  and  in  general  edu¬ 
cational  training  are  greatly  increased,  because  there  is  brought 
to  its  application  in  these  directions  the  creative  power  of 
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the  pupils,  enriched  by  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  which  is 
the  life-giving  principle  in  all  industrial  work,  and  the  most 
subtle  and  refining  force  in  all  intellectual  development  and 
training. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  introduc¬ 
tion  of  drawing  into  the  schools,  a  pertinent  question  arises 
here  ;  Is  the  study  coming  into  public  education  on  the  basis 
of  art,  or  is  it  coming  in  on  the  basis  of  utility  ?  If  we  look  at 
the  history  of  the  movement  for  introducing  drawing  into  the 
schools,  which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  we  shall  see  that 
it  started  upon  a  purely  utilitarian  or  industrial  basis.  The 
movement,  in  its  inception,  was  but  a  reflection,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  copy,  of  the  movement  which  was  initiated  about  a 
score  of  years  earlier  in  England,  and  which  has  been  promoted 
there  almost  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  movement  has  developed  in  this 
country,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  has  been  steadily 
widening  in  character  under  the  influences  of  educational 
thought  and  discussion.  Experience  has  long  made  it  appa¬ 
rent  that  drawing  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  schools  as  a 
general  study  simply  on  the  basis  of  its  technical  applications 
in  industry,  Consequently,  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  im¬ 
portant  modifications  of  the  instruction  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  psychological  principles.  It 
was  an  important  step  in  this  direction  when  form  study,  or 
the  study  of  objects,  was  made  the  starting  point  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  Then  drawing  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  of  form,  and  in  many  of  our  principal  cities  the 
method  of  instruction  has  been  radically’ changed  so  as  to  make 
the  study’  of  form  in  models  and  objects  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  work.  Under  this  arrangement  the  various 
kinds  of  drawing,  such  as  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing,  perspective  drawing,  decorative  drawing,  are  of  secondary 
consideration,  and  are  governed  entirely  by  what  the  children 
have  studied  and  by  the  ideas  they  have  to  express  resulting 
therefrom. 

That  this  change  is  in  the  right  direction  will  not  be  ques- 
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tioned  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  it  will  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  say  that,  because  the  method  of  teaching 
drawing  has  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  the  expression  of 
ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the  problem  of  art 
education  in  the  schools  has  been  solved.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  with  this  change  of  method  the  real  problem  con¬ 
fronts  us  from  a  new  and  a  broader  aspect  than  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  subject  simply  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  drawing.  Having  reached  the  stage  where  drawing  is 
regarded  as  but  a  means  for  the  expression  of  form  ideas 
derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the  vital  point  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  now  turns  upon  this  question — what  kind  of  objects  shall 
we  give  the  children  to  study  for  the  development  of  the  ideas 
to  be  expressed  ?  It  is  not  infrequently  claimed  that  the 
interest  of  the  child  should  be  the  guiding  consideration  here. 
That  we  should  have  regard  for  what  shall  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  this  should  be  the  only  con¬ 
sideration. 

If  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  creation  of  the  beautiful 
is  the  aim  of  the  instruction,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  given  the  pupils  to  study  should  be  such  as  clearly  pre¬ 
sent  the  characteristics  of  beauty.  Now  some  of  the  objects 
that  most  interest  a  child  may  be  such  as  possess  no  distinct¬ 
ive  features  of  beauty — may  be  such  as  appeal  to  his  selfish 
instincts  or  feelings.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that  such 
objects  should  not  be  chosen.  But  it  is  said  that  leaves,  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  interest  'children,  and,  as  beauty  is  found  in  the 
study  of  nature,  natural  forms  should  be  given  as  the  basis  of 
the  instruction.  No  one  will  dispute  that  in  this  art  training 
children  should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  study 
nature,  but  in  the  choice  of  natural  forms  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  only  such  as  present,  distinctly,  beauty  of 
form.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of 
nature  for  the  purposes  of  art  is  a  widely  different  thing  from 
the  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of  science.  In  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  nature,  she  is  interrogated  for  her  facts,  and 
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these  facts  may  be  found,  indeed  often  are  found,  in  objects 
devoid  of  beauty.  The  facts,  however,  are  none  the  less  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  scientific  study 
of  nature,  therefore,  is  purely  objective,  and  takes  little  or  no 
account  of  the  aesthetic  elements  which  are  involved  in  the 
observation  of  things  from  the  standpoint  of  art. 

In  the  artistic  study  of  nature,  however,  the  beautiful  is  the 
end  sought ;  and  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  beauty  in 
nature  is  realized  only  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  various 
objects  in  nature  are  fashioned  upon  certain  type  forms  which 
express  unity  and  purpose  as  the  highest  truths  in  nature — 
truths  that  transcend  all  material  manifestations  and  witness 
the  supreme,  eternal  power  that  lies  back  of,  and  gives  life  to, 
nature.  The  natural  objects  are  very  few  that  express  this 
truth,  this  beauty  of  nature,  in  all  their  details.  They  become 
beautiful  only  as  they  are  seen  in  their  typical  relations.  It  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  present  the  objects  of  nature  not 
in  their  accidental,  but  in  their  typical  relations ;  in  other 
words,  to  interpret  nature  in  her  highest  aspects,  not  simply  to 
imitate  her  in  her  details.  Hence  the  art  study  of  nature  be¬ 
comes  largely  subjective,  and  is  very  different  from  the  object¬ 
ive  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

If  this  principle  be  conceded,  the  question  arises,  what  are 
the  typical  forms  that  the  study  of  nature  for  art  purposes 
reveals  as  the  supreme  content  of  nature  ?  They  are  very  few 
and  they  are  very  simple  forms,  namely — the  sphere,  the  cube, 
the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  and 
the  pyramid.  The  wonderful  variety  of  forms  which  are  ob¬ 
served  in  nature  are  but  modifications  of,  or  are  derived  from 
these  typical  forms.  These  types,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
garded  as  truths  of  form  in  nature  just  as  distinctly  as  gravity 
is  regarded  as  a  truth  of  power  in  nature. 

Now,  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  interpret  beauty 
of  form  in  nature,  this  beauty  will  be  perceived  in  its  highest 
aspects  only  as  it  is  seen  to  be  related  to  the  highest  truths  of 
form  in  nature.  Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  typical  forms  referred  to  are  the  abstract  embodi- 
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merit  of  the  highest  truths  of  form  in  nature,  they  should  be 
used  in  our  elementary  instruction  as  the  best  means  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  children  to  discover  and  to  realize  the  highest  forms 
of  beauty  in  the  world  of  nature. 

Hut  the  study  of  beauty  in  nature  is  only  one  phase  of  art 
education.  The  study  of  the  beautiful  in  the  creative  works 
of  man  is  quite  as  important  a  feature.  The  study  of  beauty 
of  form  in  man’s  art  work  reveals  the  fact  that  it  also  is  based 
upon  the  same  typical  forms  that  are  found  to  be  the  embod¬ 
iment  of  the  highest  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  and  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  man  has  utilized  these  types  with  his  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  in  the  production  of  works  for  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  gives  to  his  art  works  their  highest  character  and 
significance.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  final  conclusion  that 
for  art  training,  which  is  to  include  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  we  must  adopt  the  type 
forms  of  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid,  the 
ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  as  the  abstract  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  growing  out 
of  the  truths  of  form.  The  eternal  power  that  speaks  through 
nature’s  works,  invests  these  forms  with  life  and  gives  to  them 
their  highest  beauty.  In  art,  man’s  imagination  invests  these 
forms  with  humanity,  which  is  the  very  culmination  of  beauty 
in  art.  Beauty  in  nature  and  beauty  in  art  are  therefore  in 
their  ultimate  analysis  one,  and  rest  upon  the  same  unchang¬ 
ing  truths  of  form. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  instruction  in  form  study  and 
drawing  that  is  now  finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  it  is  based 
u[)on  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  type  forms  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  verities  for  the  training  of  children  to  perceive 
beauty  of  form  in  nature  and  in  art ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
instruction  so  to  connect  the  study  of  these  typical  forms  with 
carefully  selected  natural  forms  and  fine  examples  of  art 
forms,  that  the  children  may  be  brought,  through  the  legitimate 
and  happy  exercise  of  their  observing  and  creative  powers, 
under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful,  as  the  highest  truth  of 
nature  and  of  art.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the  presentation 
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of  the  details  involved  in  carrying  out  this  important  work. 
This  task  may  be  left  to  the  many  able  directors  of  drawing  who 
in  several  of  our  leading  cities  are  endeavoring  to  give  to  the 
form  study  and  drawing  the  broad  character  here  inilicated, 
and  who  are  laboring  against  great  obstacles,  arising  from  the 
general  misconception  of  the  subject  which  exists  in  the  public 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  directing  the  schools. 
It  seems  the  proper  place,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
few  points  whereby  the  instruction  in  the  schools  may  be  made 
more  efficient. 

To  this  end  one  fact  must  be  distinctly  recognized  as  fun¬ 
damental  to  any  substantial  and  permanent  success — that  the 
instruction  in  the  grades  below  the  High  School  must  be 
given  by  the  regular  class  teachers.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact 
in  efficient  school  management  as  to  need  no  argument. 
Following  from  this,  however,  are  three  very  important  points 
which  1  will  venture  to  state. 

First.  A  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in  which  the 
orderly  development  of  the  subject  through  all  the  grades 
should  be  clearly  presented.  But  few  of  the  regular  teachers 
have  had  any  training  in  art  worthy  of  the  name.  They  need, 
therefore,  to  have  it  so  presented  that  they  may  be  able  not 
only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  features  to  be  taught  in 
their  respective  grades,  but  also  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the 
subject  through  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  class  teachers  are 
able  to  take  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  work,  not  until 
they  see  that  the  study  must  be  recognized  as  an  organic  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  general  course,  can  they  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest  in  it. 

Second.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  special  directors  of  art  edu¬ 
cation.  These  directors  should  be  broadly  educated  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  received  training  in 
technical  art  work.  They  should  also  be  familiar  with 
educational  methods;  with  the  general  school  conditions 
that  surround  the  teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools ;  and, 
above  all,  they  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  work  in  its 
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principles  and  methods  to  the  class  teachers  as  well  as  to 
criticise  and  supervise  it. 

Third.  The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  objects  for  the  children  to  study.  The  models  of  the  type 
forms  that  are  now  being  so  generally  introduced  should  be 
supplemented  with  casts  of  natural  forms,  artistically  treated, 
so  that  the  pupils  in  their  individual  study  of  natural  forms 
may  see  proper  specimens  of  the  art  rendering  of  nature,  and 
also  with  reproductions  of  historical  ornament,  both  in  relief 
and  in  color,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  studying  good 
examples  of  art  work  applied  to  the  things  of  common  life.  In 
addition  to  these  there  should  also  be  provided  reproductions 
of  choice  vase  forms  from  Classic,  Renaissance,  and  Oriental 
art.  Man’s  realization  of  pure  beauty  of  form  and  color  has 
found  one  of  its  most  pleasing  modes  of  expression  in  fictile 
art,  and  as  these  vase  forms  can  be  shown  to  be  developments 
under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the  type 
forms  we  have  been  considering,  and  as  they  are  full  of  his¬ 
toric  associations,  they  will  greatly  interest  the  pupils,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  object  drawing  than  the  miscellaneous  objects,  possess¬ 
ing  no  well-defined  elements  of  beauty,  that  are  too  frequently 
placed  before  them. 

With  well  considered  courses  of  instruction  in  art  education, 
with  the  schools  supplied  with  suitable  materials  and  objects 
for  study,  with  proper  directors  in  charge  of  the  work,  we 
should  see,  I  believe,  a  real  art  development  in  this  country 
unexampled  in  the  world’s  history. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  want  of  art  culture 
among  our  people.  This  is  one  of  the  noticeable  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  our  social  life,  and  yet  the  student  of  history  sees 
that  man’s  creations  in  art  are  among  his  highest  achievements, 
and  that  they  are  identified  with  his  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
development.  In  the  perspective  of  history,  it  is  the  art 
creations  of  Athens  and  Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice, 
enshrining  as  they  do  some  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind,  that  make  these  cities  immortal  in  the 
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memory  of  man.  As  a  people  we  are  ignorant  of  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  influence  of  art ;  and  yet  we  have  in  our 
public  school  system  the  grandest  opportunity  that  was  ever 
given  to  carry  a  love  for  the  beautiful  into  every  home — to 
make  it  the  possession  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 
But  we  may  look  into  the  future  with  hope.  With  the  growth 
of  our  national  power  and  the  development  of  our  mate¬ 
rial  resources,  we  are  broadening  our  education,  and  there¬ 
by  opening  the  way  for  a  better,  a  nobler,  a  happier  existence 
for  the  people.  We  are  putting  into  the  schools  those  studies 
and  methods  that  will  powerfully  help  in  transforming  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  progress,  the  order,  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  state  depend.  The  kindergarten  recognizes  the 
humanity  of  the  child.  The  study  of  science  recognizes  the 
world  of  nature  as  a  divine  storehouse,  filled  with  exhaustless 
treasures  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  industrial 
training  recognizes  labor  as  fundamental  alike  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual,  and  the  power  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation.  Art  education  recognizes  the  beautiful 
as  not  only  the  supreme  truth  in  the  material  world,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  supreme  truth  in  the  moral  world,  and  that  so  far 
as  it  enters  into  human  life  it  is  a  Divine  influence  that  purifies 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the 
finest  results  of  our  public  education,  and  when  art  instruction 
shall  be  so  incorporated  into  the  schools  that  its  rich,  benign 
influence  shall  permeate  the  life  of  the  whole  people,  we  may 
then  write  over  the  door  of  every  American  school-house 
these  inspiring  words  of  Schiller: 

Create  the  beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 
For  Godlike  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 

James  Mac  Alister. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


II. 


THE  PEDAGOGIC  VALUE  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

The  aim  of  zoology  is  to  form,  so  far  as  may  be,  a  complete 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  animal  life  of  the  earth,  to  exhibit 
both  its  internal  relations  and  its  relations  to  nature  at  large, 
and  to  account  for  it  by  tracing  its  history  both  in  general  and 
in  detail,  and  by  ascertaining  the  causes  which  gave  it  being 
and  form.  The  pursuit  of  this  science  may  tax  to  its  utmost, 
it  seems  to  me,  every  power  of  the  mind,  and  the  knowledge 
of  life  it  leads  to  has  value  and  interest  for  every  one.  It  will 
not  do,  therefore,  to  look  upon  zoology  merely  as  an  apparatus 
for  mental  gymnastics,  nor  to  regard  it  as  a  body  of  valuable 
knowledge,  and  nothing  else.  We  must  examine  both  what 
it  contains  that  the  pupil  ought  to  know,  and  what  it  suggests 
that  he  should  learn  to  do.  As  a  body  of  organized  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  would  divide  it  according  to  its  relations  to  the  labor, 
the  pleasure,  the  conduct,  and  the  thought  of  man, — accord¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  its  industrial,  its  emotional,  its  ethical,  and 
its  intellectual  value. 

Of  the  industrial  value  of  zoology  I  can  speak  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  based  on  long  experience.  I  believe  that  the  insects 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  derive  as  large  a  profit  from  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  state  as  do  the  farmers  themselves.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  they  cost  the  state  in  the  long  run  at  least 
half  as  much  as  the  whole  system  of  its  public  schools.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  this  loss  could  be  prevented  if  the 
facts  of  economic  importance  in  this  one  branch  of  zoology 
could  be  made  a  part  of  that  common  knowledge  which 
is  at  the  command  of  every  pupil  in  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  school.  A  large  farmer,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  a 
leader  in  farmers’  organizations,  mistook,  not  long  ago,  in  my 
presence,  the  plum  curculio  for  the  chinch-bug.  The  Hessian 
fly,  in  the  adult  stage,  is  not  known  at  sight,  nor  even  in  the 
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main  features  of  its  biography,  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  those 
who  suffer  pitifully  from  its  ravages.  The  simplest  elements 
of  entomological  instruction,  put  in  the  plainest  of  English 
speech,  hopelessly  confuse  the  average  listener,  so  unaccus¬ 
tomed  is  he  to  facts  or  ideas  drawn  from  this  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  public 
school,  or  of  the  teacher  of  the  public  school,  to  help  to  lift 
the  burden  of  such  destructive  ignorance  from  the  minds  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  So  I  think  that  we  should  consider  as  important  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  drawing  up  courses  in  zool¬ 
ogy,  all  that  concerns  the  birds,  the  mammals,  the  fishes,  and 
the  insects  of  a  state,  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
their  biographies,  their  habits,  their  relations  to  nature  gener¬ 
ally  and  especially  to  man.  An  acquaintance  with  this  would 
be  directly  and  indirectly  useful  to  the  average  citizen. 

It  is  the  defect  of  the  more  modern  laboratory  method  in 
biology  that  it  tends  to  make  near-sighted  minds.  One  may 
keep  his  eye  at  the  microscope  so  constantly  and  so  long  that 
he  cannot  see  w’ithout  that  instrument.  There  are  naturalists 
who  must  have  nature  boiled  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
and  fried  in  paraffine  and  sliced  by  a  microtome,  before  they 
care  for  it.  There  is  little  probability  that  matters  will  go  to 
this  extreme  in  a  public  school,  and  yet  they  may  easily  be 
made  to  tend  too  far  in  that  direction.  The  children  must  be 
drawn  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  woods  and  fields  and 
waters,  and  must  be  led  to  see  more  clearly  that  nature  lives 
and  feels  and  acts,  and  links  itself  to  human  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  strongest  and  the  subtlest  ways  ;  that  a  man  cut 
off  from  fellowship  with  the  creatures  of  the  open  air  is  like  a 
tree  deprived  of  all  its  lateral  roots  and  trimmed  to  a  single 
branch.  He  may  grow'  down  and  up,  but  he  cannot  grow  out. 
His  resources  of  enjoyment  are  so  narrowed  that  he  is  often 
an  object  of  pity  when  seen  away  from  the  city  street.  The 
ordinary  tourist  in  our  National  Park  rushes  from  hot  spring 
to  geyser,  and  from  geyser  to  cafion,  and  away  again  behind 
six-horse  teams,  often  grumbling  that  there  is  not  a  locomotive 
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to  whisk  him  about.  It  is  not  creditable  that  their  education 
should  leave  our  well-bred  men  and  women  so  blind  to  the 
significance  and  beauty  of  the  world  of  life.  The  greater  part 
of  the  emotional  or  aesthetic  value  of  zoology  is  lost,  if  the 
door  of  the  class-room  is  shut.  A  personal  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  activities  of  animals,  and  a  habit  of  sympathetic 
observation  of  them,  are  very  valuable  elements  in  the  result 
of  the  skillful  teaching  of  a  well  arranged  course.  And  if  to 
these  we  are  able  to  add  the  clear  perception  of  the  unity  of 
organic  nature,  which  adds  to  every  part  some  portion  of  the 
interest  belonging  to  the  whole,  which  accustoms  the  mind 
to  travel  quickly  along  the  threads  of  vital  connection  between 
the  single  form  and  the  complex  living  group  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  our  pleasure  in  it  is  intensified  and  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane.  And  if,  again,  to  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  living 
nature  as  it  now  exists,  we  can  add  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  continuity  of  its  present  with  its  past,  the  idea  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  life,  and  learn  to  recognize  its  evi¬ 
dences  from  time  to  time  in  the  animal  forms  examined,  then 
the  single  animal  is  no  longer  a  temporary  trifle,  but  a  long 
biography,  a  fragment  from  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth. 
We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  or  ignore,  in  teaching,  the  inter¬ 
relations,  the  interactions  of  animals  as  members  of  natural 
living  groups,  or  the  value  of  each  living  thing  as  the  product 
of  a  long  struggle  toward  perfection. 

There  is  also  a  curious  fascination  in  the  unrestricted  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  exceedingly  human  propensity  to  classify,  which, 
when  fully  developed  and  disciplined,  makes  the  taxonomic 
specialist, — a  fascination  which  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon, 
and  which  has  its  cause  and  justification  in  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  deliber¬ 
ate  and  attentive  comparison  of  form  with  form,  and  structure 
with  structure,  and  in  their  orderly  arrangement  in  compli¬ 
cated  groups  and  grades  of  groups,  in  the  perception  of  general 
features  running  through  a  mass  of  things  otherwise  variously 
unlike,  and  in  the  mental  organization  of  the  whole  into  a 
compact  body  of  knowledge,  the  mind  is  simply  performing  on 
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things  the  processes  which,  when  applied  to  ideas,  we  call  the 
recognition  and  discovery  of  laws.  It  may  easily  be  carried 
too  far,  but  besides  affording  a  certain  peculiar  mental  pleasure, 
it  furnishes  a  highly  valuable  discipline.  We  cannot  rationally 
justify  ourselves  in  esteeming  as  worthless  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classification  of  animals.  The  young  laboratory 
specialist  may  sometimes  tell  you  that  not  only  are  Linnaeus 
and  his  followers  dead,  but  that  their  works  and  methods  also 
have  died  after  them ;  but  in  so  saying  he  is  trying  to  impose 
on  the  general  and  elementary'  work  of  the  schools  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  own  special  training  and  his  own  personal  bias. 

But  much  more  important  than  those  parts  of  this  science 
which  have  an  economic  and  aesthetic  bearing,  are  those  which 
familiarize  the  mind  with  the  larger  generalizations  of  the 
science  of  life.  The  longer  I  teach  the  more  I  use  the  techni¬ 
cal  processes  of  zoology  as  a  scaffolding,  and  its  technical  facts 
as  a  foundation  and  support  for  a  body  of  general  laws,  built 
up  in  an  orderly  manner  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  course, 
and  illustrated  at  every  turn,  until  they  are  as  plain  and  famil¬ 
iar  as  the  elementary  laws  of  numbers.  The  following  are  a 
few  such  generalizations  :  (i)  the  law  of  progress  by  differen¬ 

tiation  and  specialization  of  structure ;  (2)  the  corresponding 
law  of  the  physiological  division  of  labor;  (3)  the  law  of  the 
progressive  development  of  the  single  animal  from  the  single 
cell,  by  uniform  stages,  to  its  adult  condition  ;  (4)  the  law  of 
the  agreement  of  this  individual  development  with  that  of  the 
group  :  (5)  the  well  known  doctrine  of  homologies,  which  is 
really  based  upon  the  foregoing  ;  (6)  the  idea  of  a  complication 
and  differentiation  of  the  invisible,  or  at  least  hitherto  unob¬ 
served  and  possibly  molecular  structure  of  unicellular  animals 
as  compared  with  the  visible  organic  structure  of  the  higher 
forms, — easily  gotten  at  by  way  of  the  theory  of  isomorphs  in 
chemistry ;  (7)  the  universal  correlation,  among  animals,  of 
structure,  habits,  and  surroundings  ;  (8)  the  law  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  according  to  which  the  animal  organism  can  adapt  it¬ 
self  within  certain  limits  to  changes  of  condition,  or,  in  some 
cases,  almost  without  limit,  if  the  changes  are  gradual  enough  ; 
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(9)  the  law  of  spontaneous  organization  in  a  so-called  life  group 
or  animal  society  by  a  mutually  enforced  adjustment,  among 
species,  of  rates  of  reproduction  and  destruction  ;  (10)  the  fact 
of  animal  evolution,  and  such  of  its  methods  as  are  commonly 
considered  by  naturalists  as  settled  beyond  dispute;  (ii)  the 
explanation  and  illustration  of  the  processes  of  life  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  forms,  and  the  relation  of  life  to  organization  ;  (12)  the 
physical  and  material  conditions  essential  to  the  manifestation 
of  life, — such  as  temperature,  moisture,  and  a  complicated  and 
unstable  composition  of  its  material  basis  ;  (13)  the  law  of  the 
limitation  of  growth,  dependent  upon  the  mathematical  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  a  body  to  its  mass  ;  (14)  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  colonies  of  animals  of  various  grades  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  single  animal  body  with  its  various  organs ;  (15) 
the  gradation  and  development  of  mind  in  animals,  through  a 
differentiation  and  specialization  of  capacities. 

Such  is  a  partial  list,  in  rather  technical  language,  of  gener¬ 
alities  which,  stated  baldly,  would  of  course  be  uninteresting, 
and  indeed  unintelligible,  but  which,  if  skillfully  developed  in 
the  order  of  their  difficulty,  and  repeatedly  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  by  new  and  varied  illustrations,  may  be  made  as  easy 
of  acquirement  as  those  of  any  other  subject.  When  so  used 
they  give  both  depth  and  elevation  to  the  work,  and  should  at 
least  be  in  the  teacher’s  mind  as  centers  around  which  the 
operations  of  his  class  should  be  made  to  revolve. 

The  peculiar  ethical  effects  of  zoological  study  are  depend¬ 
ent  chiefly  on  that  side  of  it  which  deals  with  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  as  alive, — on  a  knowledge  of  them  as  sentient,  often  in¬ 
telligent,  and  sometimes  thoughtful  beings.  This  tends  to 
broaden  and  enrich  the  pupil’s  sympathetic  interest,  and  to 
establish  a  clear  conviction,  abundantly  supported  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment,  that  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  senseless  force  and 
matter,  but  that  it  extends  over  life  and  consciousness  as  well. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  a  discussion  of  the  processes  of 
zoology  with  a  view  to  the  understanding  of  their  pedagogical 
bearing,  I  present  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  subdivisions  of 
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that  science.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  subdivisions 
are  for  practical  purposes  only,  and  are  not  fundamental, — the 
division  of  anatomy,  embryology,  and  physiology,  for  example, 
into  “  external  ”  and  “  internal,”  This  is  done  simply  because 
the  methods  of  study  and  demonstration  are  different  with 
respect  to  those  phenomena  which  may  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  and  without  instrumental  preparation,  and  those  which 
require  the  dissecting  knife  and  the  microscope,  or  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  physiological  experimentation.  Under  “  zoonomics  ” 
I  have  intended  to  include  “  relations  to  nature  ”  ;  and  I  have 
placed  this  division  under  physiology  to  give  prominence  to 
the  conception  of  the  living  group  of  associated  animals  as  a 
biological  unit — an  organism — having  its  own  organs  (the 
smaller  groups),  its  own  laws  of  organization,  and  its  special 
points  of  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

I.  Animal  Morphology  (Form).  2.  Embryological. 

1.  Anatomy.  (</)  Individual. 

(<i)  Individual.  External.  Gross.  (4)  Comparative. 

(b)  Comparative.  Internal.  Minute.  3.  Social  (Zoonomics). 

2.  Embryology  (Ontogeny).  (<»)  Present. 

{a)  Individual.  External.  (A)  Fast. 

(4)  Comparative.  Internal.  III.  Zoological  Psychology. 

3.  Development  (Phylogeny).  1.  Individual. 

4.  Classification  (Taxonomy).  2.  Comparative. 

II.  Animal  Physiology  (Action).  IV’.  Zoo-geography  (Distribution). 

I.  Adult.  I.  Present. 

(a)  Individual.  External.  2.  Past. 

(4)  Comparative.  Internal.  V’.  Philosophical  Zoology. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  technical  arrangement  of  divisions 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  their  pedagogical  arrangement. 
Indeed,  a  pedagogical  arrangement  of  them  is  impossible,  for 
no  one  would  think  of  teaching  all  of  anatomy  before  any 
physiology,  or  the  reverse ;  or,  still  less,  all  of  development 
before  any  classification ;  and  least  of  all,  perhaps,  all  of  the 
facts  of  zoology  before  any  of  the  causes  of  its  phenomena,  a 
knowledge  of  which  alone  makes  it  a  science  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.  Nevertheless,  this  list  will  help  us  to  see  just 
what  mental  activities  are  aroused  and  what  methods  suggested 
by  each  of  these  departments  of  zoology.  I  will  only  under- 
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take  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  each  division  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  use  of  in  public  school  work  of  a  high  grade, 
where  zoology  runs  through  the  course. 

That  the  structure  of  animals  may  be  thus  studied,  goes 
without  saying,  for  many  schools  study  it  already, — external 
structure  by  simple  observation,  and  internal  structure,  gross 
and  minute,  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.  If  a 
few  fair  microscopes,  a  simple  microtome,  and  a  few  mounting 
materials  and  reagents  are  within  reach  of  the  school,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  making  of  serial  sections, — of  the 
earthworm,  for  instance — should  not  be  readily  learned  by 
pupils  who  have  had  some  preliminary  training  in  the  use  of 
the  eye  and  hand. 

Embryology  is  usually  reckoned  as  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  common  school,  and  yet  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
do  so  could  certainly  demonstrate,  by  mounted  slides  if  in  no 
other  way,  the  principal  external  phenomena  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  chick.  By  what  is  known  as  the  “  window  method  ” 
of  demonstration,  the  whole  process  could  be  followed  from 
time  to  time  in  a  single  egg,  up  to  the  fifth  day  of  incubation, 
when  the  development  is  far  advanced.  That  a  study  of  the 
classification  of  animals  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  made 
highly  profitable  to  the  common  school  pupil,  I  am  perfectly 
sure.  We  must  beware,  however,  of  confusing  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  things:  the  mere  learning  of  a  correct  classification  based 
on  all  the  facts  of  morphology  as  interpreted  by  the  highest 
zoological  authorities,  and  the  effort  to  classify  made  by  the 
pupil  himself  as  a  practice  in  generalization.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  where  in  the  common  school  course  this  training  in  gen¬ 
eralization,  this  practice  in  the  forming  of  large  and  compli¬ 
cated  concepts  out  of  concrete  materials,  in  tracing  from  point 
to  point  the  threads  of  the  web  of  relation  by  which  like 
things  are  unified  and  made  into  larger  wholes,  again  capable 
of  being  compared  among  themselves,  and  so  built  up  into 
higher  and  higher  concepts, — I  have  yet  to  learn  where  this 
invaluable  part  of  a  sound  education  is  now  provided  for. 
Doing  this,  first  with  things  and  then  with  ideas,  is  a  most 
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profitable  exercise,  and  the  habit  of  doing  it  spontaneously  is 
a  large  part  of  the  education  of  a  thinking  man. 

All  that  may  be  done  with  structural  zodlogy  may  be  done 
in  some  way  with  the  structural  side  of  botany ;  but  there  is 
no  teacher’s  substitute  for  the  living  active  animal.  Neither 
can  anything  take  the  place  of  the  social  animal  group.  The 
plants  of  a  w'ood  or  field  or  stream  are  simply  a  crowd,  but 
the  animals  of  a  circumscribed  area  are  a  society,  built  up 
class  upon  class,  on  the  vegetable  world  as  a  foundation,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  competitions  and  knit  together  by  the  bonds  of 
mutual  aid  and  comfort.  Whatever  else  of  zodlogy  we  may 
slight  or  omit,  this  part,  which  shows  us  animals  as  simply  a 
different  kind  of  men,  and  their  organized  assemblages  as 
fi.xcd  societies,  which  sets  forth  and  illustrates  the  natural  laws 
of  life  and  social  organization  under  which  we  also  live  and 
work,  must  have  a  place  in  every  well  considered  course.  As 
a  mere  discipline,  however,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  quite 
inferior  to  animal  morphology.  It  proceeds  by  the  same 
methods  of  observation  and  comparison  as  does  morphology, 
but  by  processes  less  refined, — since  experimental  physiology 
is  practically  forbidden  for  humanitarian  reasons, — and  it  yields 
a  less  manageable  product.  It  is  also  far  more  difficult  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  but,  we  must  always  add,  vastly  more 
interesting  also. 

This  dynamic  side  of  zoology — its  physiology,  commonly  so 
called,  and  its  psychology — is  really  as  extensive  a  subject  as 
its  morphological  side,  and  is  capable  of  equal  subdivision. 
The  two  branches  starting  from  the  same  level,  in  observation 
of  the  single  animal,  run  parallel  indeed,  one  culminating  in 
classification  and  the  other  in  zoonomics ;  one  leading  to  the 
structural  group  and  the  other  to  the  social  group, — the  Lebens- 
geineinschaft,  or  life  group,  of  the  Germans.  And  still  the  two 
stand  in  the  closest  practical  relation  at  every  point,  structure 
always  explaining  function,  and  function  explaining  structure. 
I  need  not  say  that  they  are  really  inseparable  in  pedagogical 
practice.  Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  they  both  merge,  as 
do  all  other  departments  of  the  subject,  in  what  I  have  called 
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philosophical  zoology, — in  the  doctrine  of  causes,  without 
which,  as  Ray  Lankester  well  says,  no  body  of  facts  really 
deserves  to  be  called  a  science.  How  and  why  came  the  wing 
of  a  butterfly  to  be  covered  with  scales,  the  caudal  fin  of  a 
crayfish  to  be  lobed  and  jointed,  the  gastrula  of  an  earthworm 
to  be  so  similar  to  that  of  a  lancelet,  the  eye  of  a  nautilus  to 
be  so  like  and  yet  so  unlike  that  of  a  man?  How  docs  it 
happen  that  in  all  Africa  there  is  not  a  crayfish  ;  that  the  use¬ 
less  mandible  of  a  butterfly  is  as  constantly  present  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  one  of  a  beetle  ;  that  through  all  the  ups  and  downs, 
the  variations  to  and  fro,  of  the  essential  conditions  of  life  in 
any  spot,  the  balance  of  life  remains  practically  constant  for 
centuries  at  a  time  ?  These  little  words,  “  how  •’  and  “  why,” 
shed  the  same  penetrating  light  of  thought  on  this  subject  as 
on  every  other,  and  may  be  made  to  call  forth  any  grade  of 
mental  effort,  from  that  of  the  most  obvious  inference  to  the 
long  train  of  reasoning,  checked  and  tested  at  every  turn  by 
critical  comparison  with  every  pertinent  fact.  But  we  must 
not  forget,  or  permit  the  pupil  to  forget,  that  the  more  general 
parts  of  this  theory  of  zoology  must  be  taught  them  ex  cathe¬ 
dra  merely.  The  real  proof  of  almost  any  general  proposition 
in  zoology  is  the  mass  of  particulars  from  which,  as  a  generali¬ 
zation,  it  has  been  drawn  ;  and  of  the  weight  of  this  evidence, 
none  but  the  learned  expert  can  truly  judge.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  the  so-called  sciences  of  observation,  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  that  their  most  general  conclusions  must  be 
taken  by  the  pupil  on  trust,  and  that  while  the  processes  by 
which  these  were  reached  may  be  illustrated,  the  evidence  on 
which  they^rest  cannot  be  commonly  reviewed.  All  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  many  small  separate  problems  in  inductive 
zoology  should  be  worked  out  thoroughly,  and  that  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  pupil’s  reasoning  should  be  criti¬ 
cally  tested  by  comparison  with  the  facts. 

S.  A.  Forbes. 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 


III. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROUND  HILL  SCHOOL. 

I  can  give  only  boyish  recollections  of  Round  Hill  School, 
for  I  was  not  twelve  years  of  age  when  I  went  there,  as  a  pupil 
of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  George  Bancroft,  and  their  assist¬ 
ants.  Indeed,  the  original  scheme  of  the  institution  planned 
for  boys  even  younger  than  twelve  at  their  entrance,  though 
there  were  really  but  few  as  young  as  myself,  and  most  of 
them  were  much  my  elders.  The  scheme  or  plan  was,  I  think, 
brought  iiome  by  Mr.  Bancroft  from  Germany,  and  was  mod¬ 
eled  after  preparatory  educational  institutions  which  he  had 
known  abroad.  A  sketch  of  it  and  of  the  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  founders  of  the  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  pri¬ 
vately  printed  memoir  of  Mr.  Cogswell.  The  number  of  the 
scholars  also  far  exceeded  the  limits  originally  intended,  and 
there  came  to  be  a  long  list  of  applicants  waiting  for  vacan¬ 
cies.  The  school  soon  attained  popularity  and  a  wide  re¬ 
pute,  but  faded  away  after  a  brief  period  of  seeming  pros¬ 
perity.  This  was  before  the  rising  of  alienations  of  feeling 
between  the  sections  of  the  country.  Though  there  were 
many  excellent  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  the  time,  those  in  New  York  were  not  of  a  high 
character,  and  farther  south  they  were  still  more  deficient. 
The  aim  of  those  in  the  South  was  to  procure  teachers  from 
the  North  and  East.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
noising  abroad  of  the  method,  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the 
promise  of  success  of  the  institution  at  Northampton,  should 
have  rapidly  drawn  together,  as  it  did,  pupils  from  prominent 
and  prosperous  families  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  high¬ 
est  names  in  the  country  were  borne  by  boys  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Cogswell,  especially,  was  very  proud  of  his  constituency. 
His  own  charming  manners,  his  geniality  of  spirit,  and  his 
kindly  relations  with  the  young  made  him  a  favorite  with 
parents  as  with  their  children. 
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The  staff  of  instructors,  tutors,  and  helpers  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments  was  so  large  that  I  think  the  expense  to  the 
parents  of  a  pupil  must  have  exceeded  that  of  a  student  in  Har¬ 
vard  College  at  that  time.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
revert  to  the  catalogue  of  the  college  in  those  years,  and  to 
compare  the  numbers  on  the  list  of  the  faculty,  but  I  recall 
from  memory  the  names  of  the  teachers — all  of  them  supposed 
to  have  been  of  marked  ability — who  were  associated  with 
the  principals  at  Round  Hill,  viz.:  Dr.  Beck,  a  German,  who 
taught  Latin ;  Dr.  Bode,  a  German,  Greek ;  Mr.  Gardara,  a 
Frenchman,  French;  Mr.  Ghcrardi,  an  Italian, — who  after¬ 
ward  married  Mr.  Bancroft’s  sister, — Italian  ;  San  Martin,  a 
Spaniard,  Spanish  ;  Mr.  T.  Walker,  afterward  judge  in  Ohio, 
who,  with  another  Mr.  Bancroft,  taught  mathematics ;  Drs.  Fol- 
len  and  Grater,  Germans,  German  and  drawing ;  Mr.  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  singing  and  writing;  Messrs.  John  and  Eugene 
Watson,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Hilliard,  English  branches  ;  a  danc¬ 
ing  and  gymnasium  master,  a  Mr.  Cantwell,  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  acted  as  custos  viornvt,  attending  the  boys  at 
play — and,  it  may  be,  other  subordinates  that  I  have  forgotten. 
There  were  two  school-rooms — one  of  them  was  used  mainly 
for  classes  at  recitations. 

There  was  a  row  of  sightly  and  spacious  buildings,  two  of 
them,  I  believe,  detached,  the  others  united,  with  columns 
and  piazzas,  that  stretched  across  the  brow  of  a  high  and  ex¬ 
tended  hill,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  river,  valley,  and 
wooded  mountains.  The  streets  in  the  town  were  lined  with 
stately  elms.  On  the  hill  were  many  chestnuts.  The  back 
slopes  of  the  hill,  running  far  down  into  levels,  were  disposed 
for  three  different  uses.  The  first  of  these  gave  spacious 
play-grounds,  with  a  gymnasium,  and  a  large  space  on  a  de¬ 
clivity,  called  “Crony  Village,”  where  the  boys  might  make 
huts,  shanties,  and  burrows,  in  which,  singly  or  in  partnership, 
they  could  roast  potatoes,  apples,  corn  and  chestnuts,  frogs- 
legs,  and  various  other  good  things  for  out-door  appetites. 
The  second  division  was  laid  off  for  garden-lots,  where  each 
boy  who  wished  might  raise  flowers  or  vegetables,  with  seeds 
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and  tools  furnished  to  him.  The  third  took  in  Mr.  Cogswell’s 
extensive  farm-grounds  for  fruits,  hay,  and  vegetables.  There 
were  spacious  barns  for  cattle,  horses,  hay,  and  many  wagons, 
one  or  more  of  huge  size.  The  boys  in  turn  might  ride  these 
horses;  the  wagons  were  used  for  journeys  far  and  wide,  often 
a  mountain  or  other  excursion  by  large  or  small  companies. 
Dr.  Beck,  a  splendidly  formed  and  muscular  man,  would  in 
the  summer  accompany  groups  of  boys  to  Mill  River  to  teach 
them  swimming.  In  the  winter  he  would  go  there  with  them 
for  skating,  but  not  on  the  Connecticut.  The  boys  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  go  down  into  the  village  without  especial  leave, 
even  to  visit  parents  or  friends.  The  long  hill  up  which  ran 
the  only  road  to  the  school,  afforded  a  splendid  and  safe 
“  coast  ”  for  the  boys  in  winter. 

No  corporal  punishment  was  practiced  in  the  school. 
Deprivation  of  meals  and  retention  in  the  school-room  were 
the  lighter  penalties.  A  graver  one  was  the  being  shut  into  a 
dark  apartment  in  the  cellar,  called  the  “  Dungeon,”  of  which 
the  stalwart  Newton,  a  general  factotum,  was  the  keeper. 
Great  efforts,  with  kindness,  amusements,  and  a  degree  of 
indulgence,  were  used  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  boys. 
Cleanliness  and  neatness  were  exacted.  Several  public  rooms 
were  provided,  kept  warm  in  bad  weather,  where  they  might 
gather  to  play,  read,  or  enjoy  themselves  at  their  pleasure. 
Tools  for  carpentry,  for  making  bow's  and  arrows,  squirrel- 
traps  and  kites  were  at  hand.  On  Sunday  morning  the  lines 
would  be  formed  in  procession,  by  two  and  two,  instructors 
taking  their  places  at  the  head  of  sections,  as  each  was  to 
attend  either  the  Unitarian,  the  Orthodox,  or  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  return  to  the  Hill  was  in  the  same  order,  no 
scattering  or  loitering  being  allowed. 

The  large  school-room,  square,  and  with  comfortable  desks 
and  seats,  was  in  the  entrance  story  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
with  four  doors  opening  on  the  grass.  In  cases  like  that  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  when  there  was  not  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes  on 
the  platform,  boys  found  these  doors  convenient  for  occasion¬ 
ally  slipping  out ;  and  as  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  took 
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turns,  in  general,  in  occupying  the  platform,  the  former  always 
intent  on  his  duty,  the  latter  apt  to  be  engrossed  in  some 
book  of  his  own,  boys  would  creep  out  on  all  fours.  The 
school  work  was  opened  daily  with  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer.  The  other  school-room — or  rather  two  of  them  in 
separate  stories — were  used,  if  I  rightly  remember,  for  separate 
classes  in  turn,  for  recitations  to  the  different  teachers  in  their 
special  branches.  Being  used  thus  alternately  for  several 
hours,  the  large  common  school-room  was  left  for  quiet  study 
or  writing. 

Practically,  though  the  two  associate  principals  were  under¬ 
stood  to  have  equal  authority  and  responsibility,  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  scholars  proved  to  be  quite  different  in  intimacy 
and  sociability.  Mr.  Cogswell  had  no  wife,  but  an  unmarried 
sister,  greatly  loved  by  him  and  the  boys.  Much  depended 
upon  a  housekeeper  and  her  assistants, — some  excellent  ma¬ 
trons,  above  the  grade  of  menials,  who  looked  after  the  boys’ 
clothing,  and  allowed  a  comfortable  seat  by  their  firesides  for 
special  favorites,  for  whom  they  would  do  some  friendly  mend¬ 
ing,  or  furnish  molasses  to  be  made  into  candies,  or  dispense 
goodies  from  their  private  stores.  I'or  our  common  meals 
there  was  a  large  dining-room,  with  horseshoe  table,  Mr. 
Cogswell  always  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  outer  curve.  I 
never  heard  any  complaint  either  of  the  quality  or  the  amount 
of  the  food.  The  boys  sat  alphabetically,  divided  into  messes 
of  five — with  equal  portions  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  ;  in¬ 
structors  were  dispersed  among  them,  all  faring  alike,  and 
allowed  to  call  for  “  more.”  The  breakfast  scene  daily  brought 
a  somewhat  exciting  pleasure.  The  aforesaid  Newton  went 
down  to  the  town  daily  to  carry  and  bring  a  very  large  mail, 
to  obtain  supplies,  and  to  do  miscellaneous  errands.  A  box 
was  provided  in  the  dining-room  into  which  the  boys  might  put 
slips  of  paper,  signed  by  their  names,  stating  their  wants  and 
wishes.  These  covered  a  very  extensive  range  of  necessities, 
whims,  and  fancies.  Large  indulgence  was  shown  to  them  in 
this  respect,  and  anything  which  a  parent  would  not  think  un¬ 
reasonable  when  charged  upon  his  son’s  bill  was  generally 
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allowed.  But  there  was  an  element  of  fun  in  connection  with 
this  usa^e.  As  the  breakfast  was  closing,  Mr.  Cogswell  would 
take  the  bo.x  and  examine  its  contents.  If  he  found  anything 
ludicrous,  or  any  fault  of  grammar  or  spelling,  he  would  read 
it  aloud  with  the  signature.  Thus,  a  boy  had  written,  “  I  want 
a  fir  cap.”  Mr.  Cogswell  gravely  announced,  “  Our  trees  do 
not  bear  caps.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  dwelt  at  a  little  distance  from  the  school,  and 
so  could  see  but  little  of  the  boys  except  in  school  hours  and 
at  recitations.  He  was  absent-minded,  dreamy’’,  and  often  in 
abstracted  moods  as  well  as  very  near-sighted.  I  have  seen 
him  come  into  the  recitation  room  at  an  e.xercise  held  before 
breakfast,  with  a  slipper  or  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  boot  on  the 
other.  More  than  once  he  sent  me  across  the  road  to  his 
library  for  his  spectacles.  These  were  generally  to  be  found 
shut  into  a  book,  which  he  had  been  reading  before  going  to 
bed.  The  boys,  who  called  him  familiarly  “  the  Crittur,” 
were  fond  of  playing  tricks  upon  him,  which  they  could  do 
with  impunity,  owing  to  his  shortness  of  vision.  The  wall 
back  of  the  platform  where  he  sat,  poring  over  a  book,  was 
thickly  bespattered  with  “  spit  balls,”  thrown  at  him.  I  recall  a 
sultry  autumn  afternoon,  when,  in  the  large  school-room,  a 
boy  deliberately  tossed  at  him  an  over-ripe  muskmelon,  got 
from  his  own  grounds.  His  features  and  garb  were  well 
sprinkled  with  it.  As  the  offending  boy  crawled  out  of  one  of 
the  doors,  Mr.  Bancroft  rose  sternly,  shook  himself,  and  said, 
“  I  want  the  boy  who  threw  that  melon  at  me  to  come  right 
up  here.”  There  was  no  response.  Then,  ordering  the  doors 
closed,  he  came  down  among  the  desks,  putting  the  question 
to  each  boy.  Of  course  they  could  all  answer  No.”  The 
pursuit  was  not  followed  up,  as  many  were  at  various  recita¬ 
tions  and  the  culprit  was  covered  by  others.  As  to  the  rich 
fruit  in  his  garden,  much  of  it,  even  before  fully  ripe,  strangely 
disappeared  after  dark  and  before  daylight.  I  think  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  and  his  family  could  have  had  only  the  smaller  portion 
of  it.  I  recall  that  one  afternoon,  as  his  fine  peaches  were 
ripening,  he  sought  to  make  a  compact  with  the  boys,  that  if 
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they  would  be  patient  he  would  give  them  a  treat.  So,  as  the 
occasion  came,  naming  three  boys  with  whom  he  was  a  little 
more  familiar — I  thought  simply  because  their  Christian  names 
were  the  same  as  his  own, — he  said,  “  I  wish  George  Riggs, 
George  Rivers,  and  George  Ellis  to  come  to  my  garden  after 
school  to  gather  peaches ;  the  other  boys  will  collect  outside 
the  fence  to  partake  in  the  distribution.”  On  presenting  our¬ 
selves  for  duty,  Mr.  Bancroft  directed  us,  with  baskets,  to  pick 
up  the  windfalls  and  to  pluck  from  some  trees — not  the  most 
luscious — and  then  to  pass  the  fruit  to  the  waiting  boys 
through  the  pickets  of  the  fence.  They  were  received  with 
ominous  looks  of  disappointment.  After  holding  a  brief  con¬ 
sultation,  a  group  of  the  boys  proceeded  to  return  the  gift  to 
the  donor  by  a  vigorous  “  peppering  ”  of  Mr.  Bancroft  with 
his  own  peaches,  till  he  found  refuge  from  the  missiles. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  though  meaning  in  all  things 
to  be  kind  and  faithful,  was,  by  temperament  and  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  ways  of  young  boys,  dis¬ 
qualified  from  winning  their  regard  and  from  being  helpful 
and  stimulating  to  them.  He  seemed  to  be  more  earnestly 
bent  on  learning  for  himself  than  on  helping  them  to 
learn.  II is  single  year  as  a  tutor  in  Harvard  College,  before 
going  to  Round  Hill,  resulted  in  experiences  wholly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  beloved  President  Kirk¬ 
land,  his  associates  in  the  faculty,  and  the  students.  There 
was  a  continual  restiveness  and  embroilment  excited  by  what 
were  viewed  as  his  crotchets.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
these  infelicities  showed  themselves  only  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
relations  with  boyish  pupils.  For  scholars  of  maturer  years 
and  high  ambitions,  he  was  a  most  warm-hearted,  kindly,  and 
helpful  friend,  doing  them  various  and  highly  valued  service. 
I  have  heard  from  many  American  young  men  pursuing  their 
studies  in  Germany  and  in  the  universities  while  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  was  our  minister  to  Prussia  and  Germany,  that  he  was 
ever  most  ready  to  perform  all  manner  of  kindnesses  for  them, 
to  advance  their  plans  and  win  them  privileges. 

The  boys  at  Round  Hill,  with  all  the  rules  and  provisions 
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for  their  health,  bathing,  play,  and  exercise,  were  generally  of 
the  robuster  sort,  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  which  sought 
lively  outbursts.  These  were  manifested  in  their  own  way  on 
the  loaded  stages  when  going  to  and  returning  from  vaca¬ 
tions.  It  required  three,  four,  perhaps  more,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stage-coaches  to  transport  them  to  and  from  Boston, 
Salem,  and  the  neighborhood.  The  road  was  hilly,  rough,  and 
hard  to  travel.  At  first,  the  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  was 
broken  by  a  night  passed  at  Worcester.  But  the  inn-keeper, 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  resolute  man,  soon  refused  to  receive  us  as 
guests.  He  complained  that  the  boys,  after  eating  out  every¬ 
thing  he  had  in  his  house,  and  pretending  to  go  to  their  beds, 
several  in  a  room,  would  at  midnight  rush  out  into  the  halls 
and  entries,  with  unearthly  noises,  for  a  pillow-fight.  His 
other  guests  protested,  and  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  thencefor¬ 
ward  he  would  only  furnish  us  a  mid-day  dinner ;  and  he  did 
not  much  desire  our  company  even  for  that.  So  after  that  we 
had  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  usual  mail  stages,  which  left 
Boston  daily  soon  after  midnight,  taking,  in  bad  traveling, 
near  twenty-four  hours  for  the  route.  A  forerunner,  with  a 
lantern,  would  ring  at  our  respective  homes,  announcing  the 
coming  stage,  and.  one  by  one  we  would  mount  it  for  the  dark 
enterprise.  But  not  a  boy  took  the  inside,  which  was  given 
up  for  trunks,  boxes,  and  traps.  The  boys  clustered  over  the 
top  and  the  outside,  most  of  them  having  fish  horns  and 
whips,  which  were  used  diligently  along  the  country  roads. 
Simple  travelers,  women,  and  boys  on  these  roads  would  often 
be  frightened, — till  they  understood  who  the  alarmists  were — 
by  being  told  that  a  linch-pin  was  out,  or  that  a  wheel  was  com¬ 
ing  off.  No  tutors  or  guardians  accompanied  the  boys,  and 
they  had  the  course  to  themselves. 

Round  Hill  School  was  opened  for  pupils  and  for  work  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  Its  auspices  were  most  propitious.  A 
high  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  its  favor,  and  a  long  future  of 
success  and  prosperity  seemed  to  be  insured  for  it.  It  came 
to  disaster  and  grief  about  1830.  Being  then  in  college,  if  I 
had,  as  I  doubt,  any  full  and  intelligent  information  and 
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knowledge  of  the  causes  of  its  misfortunes,  they  are  not  now 
distinctly  in  my  memory.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  these 
causes  were  extravagant  outlays, — which  resulted  in  a  burden¬ 
some  debt  and  mortgage, — lack  of  internal  discipline,  and  a  loss 
of  harmony,  witli  discordant  variances,  between  principals 
Cogswell  and  Bancroft,  as  to  the  conduct  of  affairs.  No  doubt 
all  these  unfortunate  conditions  contributed  to  the  catastrophe. 
Probably  the  last  mentioned  was  the  most  effective  for  harm. 
It  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  men  of  suclx  widely 
different  temperaments,  sentiments,  and  views  as  to  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  to  have  accorded  in  compli¬ 
cated  arrangements  involving  much  business.  The  rupture 
was  a  serious  one,  and  the  partners  separated.  There  had 
been  up  to  that  time  290  scholars,  99  of  whom  were  from 
Massachusetts,  46  from  New  York,  32  from  Maryland,  28  from 
South  Carolina,  18  from  Georgia,  with  others  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  Canadas,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  Only 
one  had  died  at  the  school. 

In  1831  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  Boston,  connected  with 
an  attempt  to  revive  and  reinstate  the  institution  ;  but  the 
hope  was  a  failure.  The  list  of  instructors,  as  published,  is 
sadly  shorn  of  the  names  of  scholars  from  Europe  which  had 
given  the  school  so  eminent  a  repute.  Some  of  these,  the 
most  able,  had  found  places  in  other  institutions.  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well  appears  alone  as  principal.  Nine  other  young  men,  of 
whom  Benjamin  Pierce  attained  distinction,  were  associated 
with  him.  Bankruptcy  soon  followed,  and  those  fine  build¬ 
ings,  once  so  bright  with  happy  young  life,  were  left  to 
desolation  and  decay.  Some  fifteen  years  after  I  had  been  a 
pupil  there,  I  visited  the  melancholy  scene.  A  public  estab¬ 
lishment  for  summer  boarders,  connected  with  a  water  cure, 
occupied  a  small  portion  of  the  edifices.  The  remainder,  with 
piles  of  bedsteads,  broken  furniture,  and  like  rubbish,  were  sad 
relics  of  the  then  recent  past. 

George  E.  Ellis. 

Boston,  Mass. 


IV. 


ADOLF  DIESTERWEG. 

The  celebration,  on  the  29th  of  October  last,  of  the  centenary 
of  Diesterweg’s  birth  has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  life 
and  work  of  a  great  teacher  and  educator.  The  whole  body 
of  German  teachers  made  this  celebration  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving,  for  Diesterweg  and  his  memory 
are  to  them  a  source  of  pride  and  admiration.  But  Diester¬ 
weg’s  fame  is  international,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic 
teachers  will  be  glad  to  honor  his  memory  and  his  services  in 
the  common  cause  of  popular  education. 

I. 

Adolf  Diesterweg  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1790,  at 
Siegen,  in  Westphalia.  His  father  was  Magistrate  Carl  Fried¬ 
rich  Diesterweg,  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  his  purity  of 
heart  and  his  love  for  everything  beautiful  and  noble.  He  was 
the  most  popular  magistrate  in  his  circuit.  Whenever  counsel 
was  needed,  it  was  said  :  “  Let  us  ask  the  magistrate  of  Siegen.” 
Diesterweg’s  mother  was  of  an  earnest,  devout  nature,  which 
found  its  best  expression  in  noble  deeds  of  charity.  Diester¬ 
weg  says  that  he  was  his  father’s  favorite,  especially  after  his 
mother’s  early  death,  and  that  his  father  frequently  took  him 
with  him,  mounted  on  a  fast  hewse,  when  he  made  his  official 
circuit.  This  period  of  his  life  saw  the  dawn  of  that  delight 
in  nature  which  never  deserted  him.  “  From  my  youth  I  loved 
the  woods  and  mountains.  We  boys  spent  almost  more  time 
in  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  foundries,  than  we  did  in 
the  schools.”  The  lad  also  liked  to  frequent  the  shops  of  the 
artisans,  where  he  acquired  that  habit  of  practical  insight  and 
penetration  that  distinguished  him  in  after  life.  He  showed 
little  interest  in  study.  The  monotony  of  school  lessons 
repelled  him  and  made  him  doubly  prize  the  charm  of  ram¬ 
bling  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  and  the  pleasure  of 
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intercourse  with  blithe,  vigorous  sons  of  toil.  The  mechanism 
of  lessons,  the  endless,  meaningless  learning  by  rote,  could 
kindle  little  enthusiasm  in  the  boy,  no  matter  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  or  Ovid’s  Tristia.  Yet  in 
1808  he  left  school  with  a  good  certificate.  At  the  universities 
of  Herborn  and  Tubingen  he  studied  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  history.  In  181 1  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  and  then  to  Elber- 
feld,  to  pass  the  examination  for  engineers.  The  war  thwarted 
his  intention.  At  Elberfeld  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Wilberg,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  genuine  disciple  of  Pestalozzi.  This  acquaintance 
led  Diesterweg  to  determine  to  become  a  teacher. 

From  the  years  181 1  to  1820,  Diesterweg  labored  as  a  teacher 
in  Mannheim,  Worms,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Elberfeld. 
As  he  at  first  followed  the  pedagogic  doctrines  of  his  former 
masters,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  found  no  satisfaction 
in  his  new  calling.  The  case  altered  when  he  had  grasped  the 
spirit  of  Pestalozzi’s  idea,  when  he  had  descended  from  the 
abstract  height  of  the  academical  method  of  instruction,  and 
had  learned  the  simple  wisdom  of  the  great  Swiss  teacher. 
Wilberg  of  Elberfeld  had  the  largest  share  in  Dicsterweg’s 
pedagogical  transformation,  and  Diesterweg  does  not  know 
how  to  lavish  sufficient  praise  upon  this  noble  friend  and  his 
beneficent  influence  upon  his  own  life. 

In  the  year  1820  Diesterweg  became  director  of  the  newly 
established  seminary  for  teachers  at  Mors  on  the  Rhine.  I 
will  quote  a  few  words  from  his  inaugural  address  which  reveal 
the  earnest  man  who  knows  what  he  desires  and  who  desires 
what  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen.  They 
are,  “  It  is  with  pride  that  I  count  myself  among  the  instru¬ 
ments  chosen  by  the  government  to  aid  the  loyal  dwellers  on 
the  shores  of  the  Rhine  to  ascend  to  a  higher  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Good  schools  are  among  the  blessings  of  a  nation,  and 
from  them  alone  emanates  the  riper,  more  cultivated  life  of  the 
citizens.”  It  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  these  words  that  he 
toiled  for  nearly  twelve  years  at  Mors. 

In  1832  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin.  His  past  career  had 
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been  one  of  arduous  toil,  but  he  now  saw  an  abundant  harvest 
ripening  about  him,  which  filled  him  with  satisfaction  and  in¬ 
spired  him  with  courage  to  press  vigorously  onward  along 
paths  already  tried.  An  affectionate  farewell  was  taken  of  him 
at  Mors.  Old  pupils  and  friends  came  from  distant  homes  to 
share  in  it,  and  to  listen  once  more  to  the  voice  which  had  so 
often  kindled  their  enthusiasm,  and  grasp  once  more  the  hand 
of  the  inspiring  teacher. 

As  director  of  the  Berlin  seminary,  Diesterweg  labored  not 
only  to  introduce  his  own  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  to 
elevate  the  seminary  so  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  educate 
teachers  for  the  higher  city  schools.  In  a  few  years  the  Berlin 
seminary  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  institution  all  over 
the  world,  and  Diesterweg’s  merits  were  most  aptly  expressed 
by  the  title  of  “  the  German  Pestalozzi.”  The  seminary  was 
the  master’s  real  workshop,  and  in  it  he  spent  his  brightest 
hours.  The  familiar  labor  in  its  narrow  rooms  constituted  his 
greatest  happiness.  He  used  to  say,  “  My  pupils  do  not  live 
with  me,  I  live  with  them.”  In  Berlin,  this  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  was  eventually  interfered  with  by  the  bustling  life  of  the 
growing  capital.  Diesterweg’s  renown  attracted  visitors  nearly 
every  day.  Aspiring  men  flocked  from  every  land  in  Europe, 
and  even  from  beyond  the  ocean,  to  see  the  school  and  learn 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  famous  master.  Diesterweg’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  author  of  school-books  constantly  increased,  and 
was  specially  enhanced  by  his  ”  Guide  for  German  Teachers,” 
which  appeared  in  1835,  and  his  “Astronomy.”  published  in 
1840.  The  latter  book  thoroughly  displays  his  eminent  skill 
in  the  methodical  treatment  of  a  subject. 

On  his  official  tours  he  perceived  everywhere  the  influence  of 
his  efficiency.  After  1820  great  improvement  was  manifested 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  consequently  in  the  national 
schools.  He  was  greeted  everywhere  with  enthusiasm.  Those 
who  joyfully  surrounded  him  and  honored  him  as  their  friend 
and  leader  were  principally  teachers.  It  was  their  conviction 
that  no  one  was  more  loyal  to  the  body  of  educators  than 
Diesterweg,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he  valued  the 
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friendly  clasp  of  a  teacher’s  hand  more  than  any  other  token 
of  honor. 

The  year  1847  is  the  darkest  one  of  Diesterweg’s  life  ;  it  is 
the  year  of  his  official  shipwreck.  This  event  was  brought 
about  by  his  literary  activity.  His  bold  demand  for  freedom 
in  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  and  especially  in  the  pamphlets 
entitled  “  Vital  Questions  of  Civilization,”  echoed  discordantly 
in  the  ears  of  men  in  high  position.  He  was  met  with  remon¬ 
strances,  warnings,  and  admonitions.  Diesterweg’s  religious 
teachings,  too,  caused  dissatisfaction.  In  every  speech  and 
every  essay  some  one  claimed  to  find  something  anti-Christian. 
At  last  the  highest  officials  became  positive  that  the  irrelig¬ 
ious  spirit  and  the  dissatisfaction  abroad  in  the  nation  were 
due  to  Diesterweg  and  his  followers.  But  he  allowed  no 
attack  to  disconcert  him.  He  bravely  pursued  his  undeviat¬ 
ing  course,  heeding  only  the  one  monitor  in  his  own  breast. 
The  noble-hearted  philanthropist  was  perfectly  sure  of  the 
right  path.  That  Diesterweg  could  be  dismissed  from  the 
seminary  is  only  made  intelligible  by  considering  the 
narrow  bigotry  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  in  power  at  that 
time. 

Diesterweg’s  dismissal  is  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  in  the 
history  of  teaching.  What  the  discharged  teacher  suffered  his 
own  words  reveal :  “  It  seemed  as  though  I  must  give  up  my 
life  with  my  calling,  as  if  I  had  survived  my  own  death.” 
The  memory  of  this  terrible  time  was  “  the  revival  of  inex¬ 
pressible  anguish.”  The  stormy  year  1848  afforded  a  hope 
that  Diesterweg  might  be  reinstated.  Unfortunately,  this 
expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  In  1850  he  was  offered  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  which  he  de¬ 
clined  because  he  did  not  consider  himself  qualified  for  the 
office.  “  Nature  and  the  past,”  he  says,  “assign  me  to  human 
beings,  living  human  beings,  not  to  lifeless  documents.  I  am 
not  created  for  a  red-tape  existence.” 

Even  in  his  retirement  Diesterweg  showed  himself  a  master 
in  “  the  creation  of  light  and  fire.”  His  brain  and  pen  toiled 
ceaselessly  to  serve  the  old  ideals.  Pedagogical  journeys  were 
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now  special  landmarks  in  his  life.  He  could  once  more  do 
what  he  had  formerly  most  enjoyed, — plead  for  the  great  cause 
with  heart  and  voice ;  he  could  once  more  read  in  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  followers  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
had  kindled  or  fanned  into  a  flame. 

In  the  year  1854  a  complete  reaction  took  place  in  Prussia 
concerning  the  national  schools,  a  reaction  directed  against 
Diesterweg’s  life  work.  Its  program  included  a  pledge  “  to 
do  our  utmost  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  evils  brought  on 
the  public  schools  by  the  assiduous  endeavor,  secretly  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  somewhat  widely  diffused,  to  realize  a  phantom  of 
universal  cultivation  of  the  humanities.”  The  schools  must 
retrograde  fifty  years  to  become  efficient,  was  the  watchword. 
They  did  indeed  retrograde  so  far,  so  shamefully,  that  the 
school  committees  were  authorized  to  permit  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  who  showed  an  ability  and  inclination  for  the 
position  of  schoolmaster  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  semi¬ 
naries,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  to  be  teachers  in  the  national 
schools.  This,  of  course,  lowered  the  social  position  of  the 
whole  body  of  teachers.  The  “  schoolmaster  ”  again  became 
the  universal  target  of  jest  and  ridicule.  In  1855,  Phil. 
Galen  says,  incidentally,  in  his  Walther  Lund :  “  The  only 
charge  I  bring  against  you  is  that  such  a  well-grown  fel- 
low,  with  so  intelligent  a  face,  can  condescend  to  be  a  school¬ 
master.” 

Diesterweg  stood  like  a  rock  against  this  reaction.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  uninterrupted  strife ;  but 
he  battled  tirelessly  for  the  motto,  “The  happiness  of  the 
future  must  be  wrested  from  the  present.”  In  June,  1866,  he 
lost  his  wife,  who,  since  1814,  had  been  a  loving  companion  in 
his  busy  life  and  always  stood  faithfully  at  his  side,  loyal  alike 
in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  They  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom 
died  of  the  cholera  when  it  was  epidemic  in  Berlin.  On  the 
7th  of  July  of  the  same  year  Diesterweg,  too,  succumbed  to 
an  attack  of  fever. 

These  are  the  principal  events  of  Diesterweg’s  life,  told  in 
their  chronological  order. 
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Right  purpose,  with  confidence  and  perseverance,  leads  to  the  goal ;  pray  and 
trust.  Every  beginning  is  hard  ;  whoever  presses  courageously  onward  succeeds. 

These  were  Diesterweg’s  favorite  sayings,  and  in  his  life  he 
fulfilled  them  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  words,  showing 
himself  as  unselfish  as  he  was  undismayed.  He  was  not  forced 
by  necessity  to  devote  his  life  to  the  apparently  insignificant 
cause  of  the  national  school  system.  When  hardly  more  than 
a  youth,  he  had  an  excellent  position  in  a  Latin  school,  and 
might  have  gained  renown  in  a  professor’s  chair  had  not  his  keen 
penetration  and  noble  heart  summoned  him  to  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  work  of  popular  education.  •  He  preferred, 
as  he  himself  says,  to  enter  the  humble  service  of  the  national 
school,  a  decision  which  may  seem  to  shallow  brains  a  mark  of 
insignificant  ability,  but  which  really  did  credit  alike  to  Dies¬ 
terweg’s  intellect  and  character.  He  became  a  reformer  of 
the  national  schools ;  the  whole  body  of  German  teachers  look 
up  to  him  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  What  Pestalozzi 
discerned,  Diesterweg  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  national 
school ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  himself  he  became  an 
instrument  in  the  great  national  cause  which  Fichte,  E.  M. 
Arndt,  Schleiermacher,  Jahn,  and  others  served. 

The  value  of  Pestalozzi’s  ideas,  in  wider  circles,  was  early 
recognized  in  Germany,  and  it  was  perceived  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  education  must  be  associated  with  the  method  of 
instruction  planned  and  proposed  by  him,  and  already  being 
successfully  executed  under  his  own  eyes.  Enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents  had  even  been  sent  to  Pestalozzi,  the  Plamann  institute 
in  Berlin  was  organized  entirely  according  to  Pestalozzi’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  twenty  new  schools  had  been  founded  in  which  Pesta¬ 
lozzi’s  system  was  followed,  and  in  1817  a  special  ministry  for 
ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  medical  affairs  had  been  formed  ; 
— but  these  things  only  prepared  the  soil  on  which  Diesterweg 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  to  produce  abundant  harvests. 

As  the  school  is  rightfully  judged  by  its  teachers,  by  the 
degree  of  their  cultivation,  Diesterweg’s  attention  was  first 
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directed  toward  the  class  of  teachers  in  the  national  schools, 
their  education  and  general  condition.  He  perceived  that, 
“  Where  public  instruction  has  deteriorated,  the  degeneration 
is  due  to  the  teachers ;  where  it  has  improved,  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  teachers.  The  teacher  is  to  the  school 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  universe.  In  him  is  the  motive  power 
of  the  whole  machine,  which  rusts  if  he  does  not  know  how  to 
inspire  it  with  life  and  motion.”  “  The  real  opponent  of  the 
old  system  of  pedagogy  is  culture,”  he  exclaims,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  regards  the  principal  task  of  a  teachers’  seminary  to  be  a 
thorough  intellectual  culture  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
Only  wide-awake,  independent,  thoughtful,  and  consequently 
inquiring,  investigating  men  are  worthy  of  the  teacher’s  office. 
Only  by  such  teachers,  according  to  Diesterweg,  can  the  meas¬ 
ureless,  incalculable  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  morality 
and  education  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  be  gener¬ 
ated,  and  the  true  culture  of  the  humanities  be  attained. 

Diesterweg  at  the  same  time  came  forward  with  another 
demand  as  a  preliminary  condition  for  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  body  of  teachers.  It  runs  :  “  The  pecuniary  difficulties 
of  teachers  must  be  removed,  their  salaries  must  be  raised. 
The  pitiable  condition  of  German  teachers  is  unworthy  of 
their  position  and  calling,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Justice  requires  a  change.” 

Diesterweg  considers  it  disgraceful  irony  to  put  teachers  off 
continually  with  references  to  the  higher  reward  of  their  labor. 
He  wishes  the  teacher  to  be  free  from  undue  material  cares. 
“  Security  from  any  external  accident,  the  possession  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  property  for  widows  and  orphans  in  cases  of 
misfortune,  age,  and  sickness,  the  sum  requisite  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  intellectual  needs,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  vigor  of  life, — in  short,  freedom  from  material 
cares, — is  the  first  stage  of  liberty.”  The  dignity  of  the 
teacher’s  calling  also  requires  his  emancipation  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  minor  church  services  as  well  as  a  minute 
oversight  of  the  schools.  Tlie  lack  of  respect  for  the  teacher’s 
vocation  must  cease.  Diesterweg  demands  the  utmost  esteem 
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for  them,  “  the  esteem  of  pupils,  parents,  princes,  and  all 
others;  for  the  teacher’s  calling  is  second  in  value,  dignity,  and 
importance  to  none.” 

Diesterweg’s  greatest  merit  lies  in  what  he  has  done  by 
word  and  deed  for  the  better  education  of  teachers.  In  a 
more  prominent  position,  he  could  have  labored  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  his  great  model,  Pestalozzi.  The  idea  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  development  of  all  the  intellectual  powers,  revealed 
by  Pestalozzi’s  genius,  was  first  made  real  and  practical  through 
Diesterweg’s  skill  in  teaching.  He,  too,  was  a  Prceceptor 
Germanice,  who  not  only  clearly  perceived  the  essential  truths 
of  pedagogics  but  had  a  marvelous  faculty  of  making  his 
pupils  comprehend  them.  His  grateful  pupil,.  S.  Rudolph, 
says  of  him  :  “His  power  of  description  was  a  wonderful  intel¬ 
lectual  performance,  especially  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  association  of  ideas.  It  gushed  from  every 
cleft  and  crevice  of  his  rich  nature  like  the  jet  of  some  playful 
fountain,  stimulating,  refreshing,  rejoicing,  fertilizing ;  it  was 
indeed  a  fascinating  influence.  Everything  he  said  seized 
upon  the  whole  spiritual  nature,  every  fiber  of  our  souls 
thrilled  in  unison.  ’ 

Diesterweg  expressed  the  object  of  all  instruction  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  We  wish  to  educate  men  to  lay  the  foundation  of 

human  culture  in  the  individual.”  The  object  of  the  seminary 
education  accords  with  the  object  of  the  education  of  mankind. 
The  education  of  mankind  he  defines,  in  detail,  “  Spontaneity 
in  the  service  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  which  spon¬ 
taneity  means  that  man  must  not  strive  painfully  in  patient 
suffering  to  fulfill  his  destiny,  but  with  industry  and  earnest 
endeavor.  It  means  that  man  must  seek  the  foundation  of  his 
aspirations  and  deeds  within  himself,  draw  them  from  his  own 
being ;  that  he  must  think  of  his  own  needs — in  order  that 
the  principle  of  the  free  disposal  of  one’s  self,  of  liberty,  may 
be  thus  established.” 

Diesterweg  desires  no  ad  hoc  education  in  the  seminary,  but 
a  genuine,  thorough  culture,  which  generates  the  impulse  to 
lifelong  progress.  That  bit  of  antiquated  pedantry,  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  theory  and  practice,  must  also  vanish.  “All 
instruction,  all  methods  must  be  practical,”  is  his  postulate. 
Diesterweg  assigns  to  each  branch  of  instruction  its  fixed  value, 
with  which  the  attention  bestowed  on  it  must  correspond. 
Religion  he  places  first.  Religious  culture  is  to  him  the 
essence  of  all  culture.  Knowledge  and  ability  first  become 
valuable  when  they  promote  the  religious  feeling.  The  casus 
^^’/// lies  in  Diesterweg's  view  of  religious  feeling.  This  to 
him  is  the  freest  product  of  human  education.  No  element  of 
the  human  soul  will  bear  so  little  restraint,  compulsion,  and 
violence  as  the  religious  element.  Every  genuinely  religious 
man  has  his  own  religion ;  nothing  is  more  individual,  more 
e.xclusively  individual. 

Diesterweg  was  compelled  to  express  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions  frequently  and  in  detail,  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  heresy  and  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
expel  Christianity  from  the  schools  and  introduce  a  modern 
paganism.  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  few  more  of  his  most 
beautiful  utterances:  “  Religion  is  the  elevation  of  the  heart 
to  God,  the  aspiration  toward  God.  Religious  emotions 
are  the  deepest,  but  also  the  freest  emotions  of  the  human 
soul, — they  are  the  roots  of  its  inner  life  and  at  the  same 
time  its  flowers;  they  are  its  transfiguration  and  the  evidence 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  mankind,  raising  itself 
above  everything  visible  and  tangible.  Therefore,  these  inner 
breathings  of  the  soul  must  develop  in  freedom,  if  they  are 
to  be  true,  pure,  purifying,  and  full  of  blessing.” 

Diesterweg  hated  the  rigid  dogmas  of  faith.  “To  seek 
religion  in  the  confession  of  dead  written  creeds,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  into  which  human  beings  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  led.”  He  also  hated  the  mystical  sinking  one’s 
self  in  the  depths  of  religion.  I  will  cite  two  more  sayings 
which  reveal  Diesterweg’s  religious  and  pedagogical  creed 
with  striking  brevity:  “  The  adoption  of  an  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  ought  to  be  made  only  after  attaining  matur¬ 
ity.  Expansion  and  evolution  are  the  great  watchwords  of 
the  pedagogue,  the  teacher  of  mankind.  Therefore,  let  us 
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have  no  botchwork,  no  pretense,  consequently  no  regulations 
of  creed.”  Diesterweg  demanded  with  great  earnestness  the 
Simultan-schulel  which  strives  for  “  the  true  religion  of  heart 
and  life,  which  is  found  not  in  severing  distinctions,  but  in 
mutual  association,  in  universal  human  benevolence  and  love.” 

Diesterweg  specially  urged  the  development  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  the  direction  of  verbal  instruction.  To 
cultivate  a  free  and  ready  use  of  language,  the  teacher’s  spe¬ 
cial  instrument,  he  considers  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  seminary.  There  is  no  means  of  forcing  the  pupil  to  clear 
and  definite  thought  so  certain  as  to  impose  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  presenting  his  ideas  with  clearness,  precision, 
an’d  fluency.  “Speaking  disciplines  men.”  .He  requires  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  great  authors  of  our  nation,  recog¬ 
nizing  this  as  the  best  method  of  awakening  a  genuinely  na¬ 
tional  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as  an  essential  part  of  education. 

Diesterweg  displays  the  utmost  skill  in  the  department  of 
number  and  form,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Here  he  has 
improved  matter  and  method  to  a  degree  which  alone  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  never  to  be  forgotten.  How  to  pursue  arithmetic  as 
practical  logic,  he  shows  in  the  “  Guide.”  He  also  published 
with  Henser  the  “  Manual  for  General  Instruction  in  Arith¬ 
metic,”  in  which  he  gave  his  principles  practical  expression. 
Geometry,  Diesterweg  calls  the  “  whetstone  of  the  brain.” 
His  practical  works  on  it  are  his  “Theory  of  Geometrical 
Combinations”  and  “Guide  to  Instruction  in  Forms,  the 
Theory  of  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Relations.” 

Diesterweg  also  fixes  a  lofty  standard  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  geography,  as  is  shown  in 
his  essays,  “  Every  School  Teacher  a  Student  of  Nature,  Every 
Teacher  of  a  Country  School  a  Naturalist,”  and  “  Method  of 
Geographical  Instruction.”  By  his  “  Manual  of  Mathematical 
Geography  and  Popular  Astronomy,”  Diesterweg  introduced 
this  branch  of  geography  into  the  seminary.  Astronomy  was 
his  hobby.  “  Astronomical  knowledge  is  a  part  of  thorough 
knowledge.  It  will  go  with  us,  if  anything  does,  to  the 
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brighter  world  beyond  the  grave.”  The  study  of  history, 
Diesterweg  considers,  belongs  to  mature  manhood  ;  therefore 
he  lays  little  stress  upon  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Technical  skill  he  prizes  highly,  yet  warns  against  too  high 
an  estimate  of  it.  ”  Whoever  sets  so  much  value  on  external 
things  rarely  troubles  himself  much  about  the  intellect,”  was 
his  comment.  He  considers  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  strengthen  the  body  by  gymnastics,  especially  for  teachers, 
whose  profession  requires  more  exertion,  health,  and  vigor 
than  any  other. 

Diesterweg  was  the  first  to  urge  that,  in  addition  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  departments  of  pedagogy,  a  comprehensive 
culture  should  be  given,  and  to  the  former  standard  of  peda¬ 
gogical  education,  he  added  as  the  mission  of  pedagogical 
learning  the  development,  in  the  future  teacher  and  educator, 
of  the  idea  of  the  education  of  man.  But  this  would  not  be 
possible  without  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  talents  of 
man  ;  that  is,  without  psychological  and  anthropological  study. 
The  history  of  pedagogy  must  also  be  presented.  Every 
seminary  must  have  a  school  of  practice  for  the  production  of 
the  greatest  methodical  skill.  Diesterweg  sees  how  much  of 
the  teacher’s  power  lies  in  method. 

To  the  effort  to  obtain  by  better  education  in  the  seminary 
a  body  of  national  school  teachers  fitted  to  train  a  new  genera¬ 
tion,  Diesterweg  united  constant  solicitude  concerning  all 
branches  of  the  common  schools  and  their  teachers.  How 
loyally  and  kindly  we  see  him  follow  his  pupils  in  their  ardu¬ 
ous  vocation.  He  earnestly  urges  continuance  in  study  as 
well  as  faithful  professional  labor;  he  affectionately  consoles 
where  he  finds  dissatisfaction  and  anxious  fear.  To  give 
teachers  a  helping  hand,  he  founded,  in  1827,  the  “  Rheinische 
Blatter";  in  1835,  in  partnership  with  prominent  educationists, 
he  published  the  “  Guide  for  German  Teachers.”  Other 
publications  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object  are  his 
“  Pedagogical  Almanac  ”  and  the  “  Pedagogical  Desires  and 
Duties.”  In  all  his  writings  he  lays  down  the  maxim, 
“  What  I  give  is  what  I  have.”  We  find  in  all  of  them  the 
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same  idea  expressed,  the  same  enthusiasm  and  aspiration  for 
the  perfection  of  our  entire  being. 

Diestervveg  regards  the  association  of  teachers  in  societies 
as  of  the  utmost  value.  With  reference  to  this  he  says  :  “  There 
is  no  more  important  task  for  teachers  than  to  unite  in  educa¬ 
tional  societies  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  class. 
Without  union  there  is  no  prosperity,  because  there  is  no 
progress.” 

The  teacher  must  hold  aloof  from  political  partisanship  ;  he 
must  be  wholly  and  exclusively  an  instructor,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  loyal  teacher  in  the  national  school  elevates  him¬ 
self  to  the  position  of  the  instructor  of  the  nation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  correctly  express  the  aim  which- Diesterweg  had 
in  view  as  the  ideal  of  a  teacher:  “  He  must  strive  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  child  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  alone 
renders  the  teacher’s  calling  a  sacred  one.  I  pray,”  he  exclaims, 
"  that  God  will  maintain  and  increase  the  teachers’  faith  in  the 
sacredness  of  their  calling.” 

I  am  approaching  the  end  of  my  task.  The  Diesterweg 
festival  of  last  year  has  shown  that  in  Germany  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  are  mindful  of  his  teachings  and  his  influence. 
But  Diesterweg’s  influence  extends  far  beyond  Germany.  He 
has  been  a  sower  who  has  scattered  fruitful  seed  over  the  whole 
world.  I  hope  that  Adolf  Diesterweg,  with  his  idea  of  making 
the  people  strong  and  wise  by  properly  instructing  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  may  also  find  in  the  United  States — the  high 
school  of  practical  life — an  ever-increasing  number  of  grateful 
followers. 

Henry  Cassel. 

HiLDESHEfM,  Germany. 


V. 


JAMES’  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

The  fact  that  a  recent  issue  of  the  Revue  Philosophique  men¬ 
tioned  this  book  as  the  “  long-announced  treatise  of  Professor 
James,”  indicates  that  interest  in  it  is  not  confined  to  this 
continent.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  book  on  psy- 
chology,  in  any  language,  has  been  so  eagerly  waited  for  in 
this  generation,  and  it  is  as  safe  to  say  that  no  other  book 
on  psychology  has  appeared  in  this  generation  in  English 
that  was  as  well  worth  waiting  for. 

The  book  is  about  half  made  up  of  review  articles,  in  many 
cases,  but  not  all,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  latest 
publications.  One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  its  breadth 
of  reference  to  other  writers  in  all  languages.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  appreciative  books  of  the  work 
of  thinkers  everywhere  that  we  have  in  English.  Profe.ssor 
James  has  also  given  his  book  additional  value  by  incorporat¬ 
ing,  in  locis,  full  quotations  from  the  most  available  and 
weighty  authorities.  The  result  is  a  book  from  which  a  reader, 
not  versed  in  the  history  of  thought,  may  get  a  pretty  fair 
conception  of  the  problems  and  schools  of  modern  philosophy, 
as  far  as  such  problems  rest  upon  psychological  or  physi¬ 
ological  data. 

In  point  of  style  Professor  James  is  an  acknowledged  master, 
particularly  as  regards  clearness,  simplicity,  and  picturesque 
illustration.  In  this  last  respect  he  is  surpassed,  I  think,  by 
few  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  now  living. 

In  philosophizing  two  distinct  literary  methods  or  general 
styles  are  available,  massive  and  perspective  style.  The  massive 
style  proceeds  by  a  statement  of  one’s  position,  with  its  modi¬ 
fications,  all,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  mass.  •  It  is  involved  and 

*  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  by  William  James,  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  Harvard  U;iiversity.  2  vols.,  pp.  xii,  689,  and  vi,  704.  American  Science  Scries, 
Advanced  Course.  New  York  :  Ilenry  Holt  &  Co.,  1890. 
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cumbersome,  but  painstaking  and  not  misleading.  The  per¬ 
spective  style,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds  by  a  receding  series  of 
propositions,  each  more  or  less  distinct,  and  each  so  clear  that 
it  seems  final.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  style  is  attractive. 
It  simplifies  philosophical  thought,  brings  out  clear  issues  and 
pins  the  vague  ;  but  it  is  misleading,  especially  to  the  novice 
in  philosophy. 

Professor  James’  literary  method  possesses  this  “per- 
spective  ”  quality  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  is  even 
more  panoramic  than  Taine.  But  Professor  James  suffers 
from  what  we  may  call  inverse  perspective — a  quality  which 
invites  no  end  of  adverse  criticism  of  his  views  from  men  who 
ought  to  embrace  him  as  an  ally.  By  the  phrase  “  inverse 
perspective,”  I  mean  that  he  states  the  novel  and  most  radical 
side  of  his  doctrine  first,  and  magnifies  his  difference  from  cur- 
rent  views  ;  his  whole  subsequent  discussion  tends  to  tone 
down  and  modify  the  earlier  statement.  The  reader’s  first 
impression  is  one  of  alarm,  then  of  less  alarm,  then  of  no 
alarm  at  all,  but  probably  of  self-congratulation  that  such  an 
authority  agrees  with  his  own  little  views  after  all.  This  is  so 
important  a  consideration,  that  it  is  only  just  to  our  author  to 
tell  his  general  readers  to  read  him  with  suspended  judgment, 
not  to  do  him  the  discredit  of  thinking  they  understand  him 
from  a  single  page  or  a  single  chapter,  and  above  all  not  to 
quote  him  without  the  extremest  care  that  a  counter  quota¬ 
tion  may  not  be  possible.* 

As  to  method,  Professor  James  advocates  the  positivist 
point  of  view  of  natural  science,  based  both  upon  introspec¬ 
tion  and  experiment,  a  claim  which  late  work  has  now  fully 
justified.  “This  book,  assuming  that  thoughts  and  feelings 
exist,  and  are  vehicles  of  knowledge,  thereupon  contends  that 
psychology,  when  she  has  ascertained  the  empirical  correlation 

*  In  this  respect  Professor  James  is  to  be  compared  only  with  Mr.  Bradley.  He 
speaks  of  Bradley’s  “  subtle,  witty,  but  decidedly  long-winded  critique  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  ”  (ii,  604).  I  would  not  think  of  applying  “  long-winded  ”  to 
Professor  James  ;  but  neither  is  it  just  to  Mr.  Bradley.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
are  both  consummate  masters  of  what  I  have  called  a  “  perspectiye  ”  literary 
method. 
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of  various  sorts  of  thoughts  or  feelings  with  definite  conditions 
of  the  brain,  can  go  no  further — can  go  no  further,  that  is,  as 
a  natural  science.  If  she  goes  further  she  becomes  meta¬ 
physical.”  (Preface.)  That  is,  it  is  no  longer  empirical  psy¬ 
chology.  But  Professor  James’  own  treatment  shows  that 
interpretation  is  the  essential  need  of  the  hour,  even  in  empiri¬ 
cal  psychology.  If  he  shows  originality  anywhere,  it  is  not 
where  he  claims  it — in  the  point  of  view.  The  present  writer 
has  advocated  this  point  of  view  for  several  years,  and  half  a 
dozen  others  could  be  named  who  have  ;  but  his  originality 
is  in  his  theoretical  construction  of  data,  in  matters  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 

In  the  same  connection,  under  the  phrase  “  psychologist’s 
fallacy”  (i,  196),  Professor  James  emphasizes  a  point  which  in 
our  day  needs  supreme  emphasis.  “  The  great  snare  of  the 
psychologist  is  the  confusion  of  his  own  standpoint  with  that  of 
the  mental  fact  about  which  he  is  making  his  report  ”.  .  .  . 
“  he  himself,  knowing  an  object  in  his  way,  gets  easily  led  to 
suppose  that  the  thought  which  is  of  it,  knows  it  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  knows  it,  although  this  is  often  very  far  from 
being  the  case.”  This  is  the  very  bane  of  current  speculative 
idealism,  as  far  as  its  treatment  of  psychology  goes.  It  reads 
into  the  child  the  speculative  essentials  of  mind — self-activity, 
timeless  identity,  community  with  an  absolute  self-identical 
consciousness,  etc.  The  first  thoughts  of  a  child  are  aware 
of  the  objects  and  of  nothing  else.  But  the  psychologist,  in 
looking  at  it,  sees  the  “  thought’s  object,  plus  the  thought 
itself,  plus,  possibly,  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must  avoid 
substituting  what  we  know  (suppose)  the  consciousness  is  for 
what  it  is  a  consciousness  of.”  So  important  is  this  warning 
of  Professor  James  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  all  my 
space  to  sounding  it  out.  Take  this  from  Green :  “  A  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  man  of  himself  must  be  taken  to  go  along 
with  the  perceptive  act  itself.  Not  less  than  this,  indeed,  can 
be  involved  in  any  act  that  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  knowl¬ 
edge  at  all.  It  is  the  minimum  of  possible  thought  or  intelli¬ 
gence.”  On  this  assumption  of  the  Greens  and  theCairdsand 
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the  Morrises,  Professor  James  is  not  a  whit  too  severe  in 
this  remark  :  “  This  is  a  perfectly  wanton  assumption,  and  not 
the  faintest  shadow  of  reason  exists  for  supposing  it  true.  As 
well  might  I  contend  that  I  cannot  dream  without  dreaming 
that  I  dream,  swear  without  swearing  that  I  swear,  etc.,  as 
maintain  that  I  cannot  know  without  knowing  that  I  know 
(i,  274).  Unity  of  treatment  might  have  been  brought  into 
Professor  James’  account  of  “  thought  ”  if  he  had  generalized 
the  essentials  of  his  theory  in  some  such  conception  as  that  de¬ 
noted  nowadays  by  the  word  “apperception.”  I  venture  to 
think,  subject  to  correction,  that  all  of  the  author’s  theories 
concerning  “  knowledge  about  ”  a  thing,  as  contrasted  with 
mere  “  acquaintance  with  ”  a  thing,  are  covered  by  the  current 
conception  of  apperception.  But  before  pressing  this  view,  let 
us  get  hold,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  of  his  view  of  knowledge  in 
general. 

According  to  Professor  James’  way  of  thinking,  what  we 
have  in  consciousness  is  a  stream  flowing  in  time, — and  empiri¬ 
cal  description  of  consciousness  must  begin  with  this  stream, 
not  with  simple  hypothetical  sensations.  This  stream  may 
be  called,  indiscriminately.  Feeling  or  Thought,*  for  there  is  no 
valid  distinction  between  them.  Feeling  is  immediately  cog¬ 
nitive,  i.e.y  it  has  an  object  which  it  knows.  What  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  at  any  moment  is  a  segment  of  this  stream,  a  cut 
through  it,  so  to  speak,  and  this  is  our  unit  of  division  of  the 
stream  into  parts.  Each  such  conscious  segment  or  cut  is  a 
Feeling  or  Thought  of  an  object.  This  object  maybe  a  single 
simple  thing,®  in  which  case  the  segment  is  a  sensation,  and 


*  A  good  example  of  this  fallacy  in  current  discussion  is  the  following  damag¬ 
ing  (?)  charge  which  Professor  Watson  brings  against  Mr.  Spencer,  i.e.,  that  he 
makes  “  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation  the  same  thing  as  the  consciousness  of  that 
occurrence.” — Mind,  lx,  p.  543.  Professor  Watson  reads  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  sensation  the  knowledge  (apperception)  of  it  as  a  sensation. 

*  In  what  follows  I  attempt  to  state  briefly  and  plainly  the  common  idea  which 
runs  through  the  chapters  on  “  The  Stream  of  Thought,”  "Conception,”  “  Dis¬ 
crimination  and  Comparison,”  “Sensation,”  “Association,”  “  The  Perception  of 
Things.” 

*  But  the  thing  or  object  itself  may  be  a  relation  ;  that  is,  there  are  direct  feel¬ 
ings  of  relation  (1,  245-248). 
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knows  the  thing  by  “  acquaintance,”  or  it  may  be  of  different 
related  external  things  or  events,  in  which  case  it  still  has  only 
a  single  object,  the  entire  complex  experience,  but  the  Feeling 
or  Thought  is  now  a  perception,  conception,  etc.;  its  knowledge 
is  “  knowledge  about  ”  the  thing  or  things.  “  Knowledge 
about  a  thing  is  knowledge  of  its  relations.  Acquaintance 
with  it  is  limitation  to  the  bare  impression  which  it  makes  ” 
(i,  259  ;  ii,  77j.  Following  him  I  shall  use  the  words  Thought 
and  Feeling  to  stand  simply  for  such  a  segment  of  the  stream. 

Now  the  present  Thought  may  have  as  its  object  other 
Thoughts  or  segments  of  the  stream,  i.e.,  it  may  know  the 
past,  and  this  is  memory — the  fact  that  a  present  Thought 
may  know  (cognize,  feel)  what  has  gone  before  in  the  same 
stream.  The  rule  by  which  the  exact  segment  of  the  past  to 
be  thus  known  is  determined,  is  association,  which  is  reduced 
to  the  single  principle  of  contiguity.  The  reason  that  it  is 
my  own  past  that  my  present  Thought  knows  (remembers)  and 
no  one’s  else  past,  we  cannot  say,  except  that  my  own  past 
has  a  feeling  of  warmth  (familiarity)  to  me,  which  no  one’s 
else  past  has  to  me,  and  by  which  I  reach  ^^’//'-consciousness. 
“  Remembrance  is  like  direct  Feeling ;  its  object  is  suffused 
with  a  warmth  and  intimacy  to  which  no  object  of  mere  con¬ 
ception  ever  attains.  So  sure  as  this  present  is  me,  is  mine, 
so  sure  is  anything  else  that  comes  with  the  same  warmth 
and  intimacy,  and  immediacy,  me  and  mine  ”  (i,  239). 

Further,  in  the  stream  of  Thought  there  are  nodal  points, 
so  to  speak ;  points  of  emphasis  (attention),  “  substantive 
Thoughts,”  and  between  these  points  of  prominence  there 
are  transition  portions,  “  transitive  Thoughts,”  unattended 
to  (i,  243).  But  there  are  no  absolute  divisions  in  the  normal 
conscious  life ;  that  is,  we  are  conscious  of  no  breaks.  When 
there  are  breaks,  the  two  ends  of  the  stream  grow  together 
vitally  again.  “  Within  each  personal  consciousness.  Thought 
is  sensibly  continuous.”  “  Even  where  there  is  a  time-gap,  the 
consciousness  after  it  feels  as  if  it  belonged  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  before  it,  as  another  part  of  the  same  self  ”  (i,  237).  To 
expect  this  consciousness,  to  feel  the  interruptions  of  its  objec- 
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tive  continuity  as  gaps,  would  be  like  expecting  the  eye  to 
feel  a  gap  of  silence  because  it  does  not  hear  (i,  238).  Tran¬ 
sitive  connections  can  always  be  found  between  substantive 
Thoughts  ;  vague  relationships  by  which  the  present  Thought 
retains  the  tradition  of  the  past.  The  stream  of  Thought  is 
therefore  continuous.  There  are  no  physical  atoms.  In  this 
supposition  the  associationist  psychology  makes  itself  ridicu¬ 
lous.  “  A  permanently  existing  ‘  idea’  or  ‘  Vorstellung,'  which 
makes  its  appearance  before  the  footlights  of  consciousness  at 
periodical  intervals,  is  as  mythological  an  entity  as  the  Jack  of 
Spades  ”  (i,  236).  Every  such  so-called  “  atom  ”  has  a  “  fringe  ” 
of  transitive  connections  ;  it  is  prominent  and  vivid  ;  its  fringe 
is  pale  and  washed-out.  But  in  every  case  it  has  a  fringe. 
The  simplest  Feeling  has  a  ragg.ed  edge,  and  this  ragged  edge 
links  on  to  the  ragged  edges  of  other  feelings  higher  up  the 
stream  and  lower  down  (i,  255).  The  present  Thought,  there¬ 
fore,  is  enriched  by  all  the  past  experience  of  the  individual, 
and  the  future  Thought  will  be  further  enriched  by  what  it 
inherits  from  the  present. 

In  passing  down  the  stream.  Thought  undergoes  changes. 
The  transitive  may  become  substantive,  and  the  reverse.  The 
fringe  may  shine  out  in  relief  and  the  former  object  sink  into 
dim  suggestion  only  of  feeling.  These  modifications  in  ar¬ 
rangement  and  disposition  of  the  objects  of  Thought  are  due 
to  the  mental  operations  of  “  discrimination  ”  and  “  compari¬ 
son,”  of  which  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  are  irredu¬ 
cible  and  fundamental  characteristics  of  Thought. 

Again  Thought  is  selective.  Only  a  slight  portion  of  one’s 
past  is  held  and  utilized  in  the  present.  Our  individual  worlds 
are  differelit,  because  by  progressive  selections  we  have  built 
up  our  experiences  differently.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in 
psychological  literature  is  the  essential  selective  function  of 
Thought  as  well  developed  and  as  richly  illustrated  as  here.® 

The  first  peculiarity  of  this  general  conception  is  its  use  of 
terms.  Feeling  equals  Thought,  Feeling  or  Thought  knows. 


*  I  have  purposely  left  out  of  account  the  consistent  conception  of  the  nervous 
basis  of  the  Thought-stream  worked  out  by  the  author. 
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Thought  knows  the  past,  etc.  Does  not  this  look  like  a  sub¬ 
version  of  the  safest  distinctions  of  current  psychology  ?  It 
does,  indeed.  But  when  we  come  to  study  the  case  more 
closely,  we  find  it  less  revolutionary  than  it  looks.  We  find 
that  Professor  James  admits  states  of  pure  feeling  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  states  which  lack  all  “  knowledge  about,”  or  rela¬ 
tional  quality.  “  In  a  new-born  brain,  this  (strong  sense  stimu¬ 
lation)  gives  rise  to  an  absolutely  pure  sensation,”  (ii,  8 ; 
i,  272).  Now  whether  or  not  we  admit  that  such  a  state  is 
cognitive,  that  is,  is  knowledge  at  all,  the  distinction  is  yet 
recognized  between  states  purely  or  mainly  affective,  and 
states  which  involve  relational  construction  through  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  comparison.  And  I  think  Professor  James  is  asking 
too  much  of  us  in  requiring  that  we  give  up  one  of  the  few 
exact  distinctions  in  terminology  which  descriptive  psychology 
can  boast,  while  at  the  same  time  he  preserves  the  distinction 
in  fact,  and  has  no  good  terms  to  substitute  for  the  traditional 
ones.  Perhaps  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  pleasure  and  pain 
he  will  give  its  usual  meaning  to  the  term  feeling. 

As  a  matter  of  conscious  fact,  I  think  the  feeling  of  what  is 
going  on  is  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  the  object  of  ordinary 
sensation ;  and  even  when  the  former  feeling  is  made  object 
by  introspection,  there  is  an  element  of  feeling  of  introspection 
in  addition  to  the  feeling  thus  observed. 

Accordingly  the  present  segment  of  the  stream  has  two  ele¬ 
ments  :  first,  the  Thought  of  the  object  made  up  (say)  of  a  pres¬ 
ent  thing  and  the  tradition  about  it  derived  from  experience ; 
and  second,  the  feeling  due  to  the  cognition  of  this  object. 
This  latter  feeling  is  not  of  ox  about  anything.  For  example, 
I  see  a  very  brilliant  light  (Thought)  and  it  gives  me  pain 
(Feeling).  We  cannot  say  that  the  pain  cognizes  the  light. 
Professor  James  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  Feeling  of  the 
light  cognizes  the  light.  But  by  Feeling  he  would  mean  the 
whole  present  segment,  failing  to  discriminate  between  the 
feeling  proper  and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  object  and 
that  it  is  a  light.  Even  though  we  be  as  positivist  as  possible 
in  denying  any  process  more  than  Feeling,  we  still  have  a  differ- 
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ence  between  Feeling  which  refers  outward,  or  backward,  or 
forward,  and  feeling  which  has  no  such  reference.’  So  if, 
instead  of  using  Feeling  for  the  whole  present  segment  of  the 
stream,  we  restrict  it  to  that  portion  of  the  segment  which  is 
not  cognitive,  and  give  the  word  knowledge  to  that  portion 
which  is  cognitive,  we  have  the  ordinary  distinction  between 
affective  and  presentative  states.  That  is,  we  have  a  right  to 
take  Professor  James  seriously  in  this  quotation:  “What  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  is  only  present  to  our  minds  .... 
but  when  we  know  about  it,  we  do  more  than  merely  have  it. 
....  The  words,  feeling  and  thought,  give  voice  to  this 
antithesis  ”  (i,  222). 

The  next  position  is  this :  wherever  there  is  an  object,  we 
find  a  “fringe”  (i,  258,  note),  i.e.,  vague  felt  relations  which 
environ  the  object.  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  wherever 
there  is  an  object,  there  is  more  or  less  “  knowledge  about  ”  it. 
In  others  words,  there  is  no  pure  “  acquaintance,”  and  knowl¬ 
edge  has  to  do,  after  all,  only  with  relations.  I  would  say 
that  this  comes  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  relativity,  if  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  did  not  go  to  great  pains  to  refute  relativity 
(ii,  900).  It  is  not  fair  to  him,  however,  to  construe  him  in 
this  bald  way,  for  he  holds  that  such  relations  are  felt,  and 
although  we  may  not  follow  him  in  holding  that  relations  are 
only  felt,  still  I  think  he  proves  his  point  that  they  are  at 
least  felt.  But  on  his  meaning  of  the  word  felt,  the  relations 
involved  in  “  knowledge  about  ”  fall  in  the  same  category, 
and  again,  we  have  knowledge  confined  to  relations. 

Intrinsically,  here  again  the  ordinary  distinction  between 
feeling  and  knowledge  is  valuable,  I  think,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
served.  Admitting  with  Spencer  and  James  that  we  have 
feelings  of  relation,  still  such  feeling  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  knowledge.  The  same  knowledge  about  a  thing  may 
arouse  very  different  feelings  in  different  circumstances.  As 
Professor  James  shows,  feelings  of  relation  may  be  present 

’  We  might  ask  Professor  James  what  the  object  is  of  the  feeling  of  warmth 
spoken  of  above — say  the  first  such  feeling  before  the  ego-idea  is  developed.  To 
say  its  object  is  the  ego,  as  the  author  intimates  in  i,  242,  is  the  “  psychologist’s 
fallacy  ”  again. 
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when  the  actual  relation  is  not.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  a 
feeling  of  relation  is  not  a  feeling  of  that  relation  or  of  any- 
thing  whatever;  and  it  is  only  after  a  child  has  got  knowledge 
about  the  objects  of  its  experience  that  it  learns  to  attach  the 
feelings  to  the  relations  themselves,  and  so  the  feelings  be¬ 
come  feelings  of  relation.  To  say  the  child  has  feelings  of 
relation  at  the  start  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  “  psychologist’s  fal- 
lacy.”  In  .short,  such  feelings  were  at  first  part  of  the  affective 
portion  of  the  stream,  and  they  came  to  belong  to  the  cogni¬ 
tive  portion  only  because  both  the  feeling  and  the  relation  are 
held  together  as  part  of  a  possible  object  of  later  segments  of 
the  stream. 

But  to  proceed :  the  present  state  is  a  unit  state,  an  undi¬ 
vided  state ;  its  object  is  its  whole  content.  ”  The  object  of 
your  thought  is  really  its  entire  content  or  deliverance,  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less”  (i,  275).  It  inherits  past  states,  it  mirrors 
(knows)  them,  but  it  unifies  them.  It  is  an  integration  of  its 
present  external  object  with  the  past  of  the  same  person. 
And  this  integration  is  accomplished  through  discrimination, 
comparison,  and  selection  in  several  stages  of  generality,  giving 
perceptions,  conceptions,  reasoning,  etc. 

We  are  now  able  to  revert  to  a  point  already  alluded  to 
above.  The  question  arises.  Wherein  does  this  conception 
differ  from  that  of  the  apperceptionists  ?  Here  is  a  pulse  of 
Thought  whose  content  is  a  unit  object,  due  to  the  integration 
of  earlier  with  new  elements  of  content;  this  object  always 
involves  relations,  and  these  relations  are  brought  out  by  the 
attention.  Further,  this  pulse  may  be  called  perception,  con¬ 
ception,  reasoning, — according  to  the  degree  in  which  its  inte¬ 
gration  bears  away  from  concrete  present  experience.  In 
other  words :  “  This  sort  of  bringing  of  things  together  ir*o 

the  object  of  a  single  judgment ,  is  of  course  essential  to  all  think¬ 
ing.  The  things  are  conjoined  in  the  Thought — the  thinking 
them  is  thinking  them  together.  This  sort  of  subjective  syn¬ 
thesis,  essential  to  knowledge  as  such,  is  involved  in  Thought’s 
mere  existence”  (i,  331-32). 

With  this  I  venture  to  compare  my  own  definition  of  apper- 
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ception,  in  which  the  same  “  essential  ’’  act  of  mind  is  singled 
out:  “Apperception  is  that  activity  of  synthesis  by  which 
mental  data  of  every  kind  (sensations,  percepts,  concepts)  are 
constructed  into  higher  forms  of  relation.”  “  It  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  mental  act  in  perception,  conception,  judgment.”  “The 
phrase  apperception  singles  out  that  act  of  mind  which  is 
common  to  them  all — the  relating  activity  of  attention, — and 
thus  by  its  general  application  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the 
intellectual  function  as  a  whole.”  “  Whenever  by  an  act  of 
attention  mental  data  are  unified  into  a  relative  whole,  this  is 
an  act  of  apperception  ”  And  “in  its  discriminating,  select¬ 
ing,  and  relating  results,  the  concentration  of  attention  is 
called  apperception.  ’* 

Setting  aside  all  philosophical  implications,  I  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  these  tw-o  accounts  except  that  my  own  statements 
have  a  little  more  of  the  atomism  to  which  Professor  James 
strenuously  objects.  But  even  this  difference  is  due  to  differ¬ 
ence  in  method.  He  approaches  the  subject  analytically  and 
the  apperceptionists  (say  Wundt)  approach  it  synthetically. 

I  have  developed  this  point  of  some  length  because  it  serves 
as  introduction  to  a  broader  topic.  The  philosophical  im¬ 
plications  spoken  of  are  the  important  feature  of  such  a  treatise, 
both  for  general  readers  and  for  the  teaching  profession  ;  and 
while  we  recognize  Professor  James’  right  to  shut  out  such 
considerations,  and  while  we  acknowledge  fully  the  advantage 
to  psychology  from  doing  so,  yet,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
“  of  course  such  a  point  of  view  is  anything  but  ultimate. 
Men  must  keep  thinking ;  the  data  assumed  by  psychology, 
just  like  , those  assumed  by  physics  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  must  some  time  be  overhauled.  The  effort  to  over¬ 
haul  them  clearly  and  thoroughly  is  metaphysics.”*  So  we 
may  well  ask  the  question  ;  when  Professor  James  does  “over¬ 
haul  ”  the  rich  mass  of  data  here  presented,  what  will  be  the 
outcome  for  general  philosophy? 

It  is  in  view  of  this  question  of  the  theory  of  the  mind  as 

•  Handbook  of  Psychology  ;  Senses  and  Intellect.  2d  edition,  pp.  65,  66,  and  79. 

•  Preface. 
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arising  out  of  empirical  psychology,  that  the  conception  of 
“apperception”  is  important.  It  enables  us  to  “  pool  our 
issues,”  so  to  speak,  as  no  other  conception  does.  The  asso- 
ciationists  have  pooled  theirs;  and  if  the  believers  in  mental 
activity  really  wish  to  make  a  sharp  and  clear  issue  on  the 
basis  of  facts,  it  is  time  they  came  to  some  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  ceased  firing  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army. 
Associationists  will  never  be  convinced  by  the  idealism  which 
disdains  the  patient  interpretation  of  facts,  nor  will  spiritualists 
ever  be  convinced  by  the  bold  assumptions  and  crude  philistin¬ 
ism  of  the  kind  of  physiologizing  now  asserting  itself  in  the 
name  of  psychology  in  certain  educational  circles  in  America. 
But  when  it  is  possible  for  Wundt  to  defend  a  cause — (apper¬ 
ception)  theory  of  mind  with  no  neglect  of  the  data  of  physi¬ 
ology,  and  for  Miinsterburg  to  join  issue  with  him  in  favor  of 
the  effect — (associative)  theory  with  equal  fairness  to  the 
psychological  data,  and  then  for  James  to  write  an  exposition 
of  them  both  in  the  same  spirit,  we  feel  that  truth  is  going  to 
be  furthered  and  applied.  Now,  with  this  issue  thus  “  pooled  ” 
clearly  before  us,  let  us  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  Professor 
James’  book. 

What  we  have  in  consciousness  is  only  a  segment  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  stream.  But  this  seeming  cannot  really  be  justi¬ 
fied  from  consciousness  itself.  What  seems  to  be  “  upward  ” 
in  the  stream  is  only  that  part  of  the  present  segment  which 
has  a  peculiar  “  warmth  ”  or  coloring.  Really  it  is  all  present 
in  the  pulse  of  Thought  which  is  now  ;  and  the  present  pulse 
of  Thought  is  absolutely  all  I  have.'®  If  this  be  true,  it  may  be 
asked  what  guarantee  have  I  that  I  have  a  past  ?  that  there 
is  an  I  that  has  experienced  the  past  and  is  experiencing  the 
present  ?  What  view  of  the  ego  does  this  doctrine  of  the 
present  Thought  lend  itself  to? 

Professor  James  considers  this  question  in  his  chapter  on 

When  Professor  James  says  we  know  the  past  (i,  688,  note),  becomes  danger¬ 
ously  near  to  the  “  psychologist’s  fallacy.’’  He  means  that  certain  experiences  nov/ 
present  come  to  be  object  of  the  present  Thought  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  this  peculiar 
way,  we  learn,  means  the  past.  I  think  the  author  himself  says  somewhere  that 
the  child  docs  not  distinguish  at  first  between  present  objects  and  memories. 
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“  The  Consciousness  of  Self,”  a  remarkable  and  valuable 
analysis  of  the  self  notion."  The  doctrine  which  results  is 
briefly  this:  Self  is  a  very  complex  notion  built  up  from 
the  experiences  of  ”  warmth,  and  intimacy,  and  felt  con¬ 
tinuity  ”  (i,  334),  which  are  handed  down  from  Thought  to 
Thought,  becoming  more  abstract  as  it  is  thus  made  matter  of 
inheritance  (i,  333-34).  The  kind  of  experiences  which  have 
this  peculiar  “  warmth,”  are  those  primarily  which  center  around 
interest  and  activity ;  that  is,  around  the  voluntary  life, 
(i,  298).  In  its  last  analysis  the  notion  of  self  is  the  notion  of 
an  intimate  activity  or  agency  which  has  become  very"  warm  ” 
through  repeated  emphasis.  The  element  of  activity,  when 
carrying  this  warmth  of  personal  identity  (i,  336)  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  self.  Two  further  questions,  therefore,  arise  :  Is  there 
a  direct  feeling  of  activity  (i,  298),  a  pulse  feeling,  a  fiat  of 
will ;  and  is  the  feeling  of  “  warmth  ”  which  attaches  to  this 
activity  any  guarantee  that  there  is  a  spiritual  agent  whose 
life  in  time  reveals  itself  to  consciousness  as  a  pulse  of  present 
Thought  ?  The  latter  question  the  author  dismisses  as  too 
metaphysical  to  be  discussed  in  a  work  on  positive  psychology, 
the  former  he  wrestles  with  in  his  chapter  on  "  Will.” 

In  reference  to  will,  the  author  maintains  that  the  effect- 
theory  holds  to  involuntary  attention,  and  for  so-called  “  feel¬ 
ings  of  innervation  ”  in  voluntary  muscular  movement,  but  that 
over  and  above  these,  there  is  consciousness  of  a  mental  fiat 
or  consent  which  cannot  be  put  in  the  effect  category.  It  is 
the  kernel  of  our  feeling  of  self,  and,  considered  strictly  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  it  remains,  as  yet,  irreducible. 
But  whether  consciousness  is  to  be  considered,  consequently, 
a  vera  causa  in  nature — this  again  is  too  metaphysical  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  short  (by  interpretation),  this  activity-feeling  belongs 
to  the  affective  portion  of  the  stream  of  Thought,  not  to  the 
cognitive  portion.  It  is  one  of  those  original  data  which  does 
not  come  from  or  by  an  object.  It  is  the  ground  of  mere 
acquaintance  with  self  in  the  nominative  case,  /,  as  opposed  to 
what  I  know  about  myself  in  the  objective  case,  me. 

"  This  chapter  and  the  chapters  on  “  The  Stream  of  Thought  ”  and  “  Will  ”  are 
in  my  view  the  ablest  and  most  significant  in  the  book. 
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On  this  ground,  our  author  takes  up  the  current  doctrines 
of  the  mental  principle:  and  first  the  spiritualistic  theory. 
He  states  his  own  position  of  best  advantage  in  reference  to  it 
in  i,  339-40.  And  to  this  opposes  an  exposition  of  the  spiritual 
theory  (i,  343).  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  two  ex¬ 
positions  to  convince  us  that  Professor  James  is  again  finding 
too  great  a  difference  between  his  own  position  and  what  is 
essential  to  critical  spiritualism.  To  be  sure,  he  puts  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  theory  in  the  mouth  of  “  common  sense,”  and 
so  no  one  need  defend  it  who  is  not  prepared  to  take  his  con¬ 
ception  from  the  philosophical  amateur.  But  still  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  charge  all  who  call  themselves  “  spiritualists  ”  with  the 
formalism  of  Wolf  and  the  dogmatism  of  Berkeley.  Indeed, 
the  author  realizes  the  true  position  of  present-day  spiritual¬ 
ism  in  what  he  says  of  it  a  page  or  two  later  (i,  345).  Let  us 
then  repudiate  with  him,  but  still  in  the  name  of  spiritualism, 
such  formulas  as  these  :  “  By  the  soul-substance  is  always 
meant  something  the  present  Thought  ”  ;  “the  spirit¬ 

ualistic  formulation  says  that  the  brain  processes  knock  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  Soul  which  stands  there  to  receive 
their  influence  ”  (i,  345).  We  do  not  want  a  better  statement 
of  the  claim  of  modern  spiritualism  than  he  himself  gives  us 
in  i,  34^47- 

But  more  positively,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  substance  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  Professor  James’  determinations  in 
reference  to  the  present  Thought.  To  sum  them  up,  the 
present  Thought  is  a  spiritual  (thinking)  presence,  which  is  all 
that  preceding  pulses  were,  and  it  has  a  selective  spontaneity 
of  its  own  (i,  212).  Of  the  three  ordinary  requirements  of 
“  common  sense  ”  substance,  being,  permanence,  and  potency 
(activity)  ;  the  only  one  which  the  author  leaves  in  any  doubt 
is  the  second,  i.e.,  permanence.  “  The  Thought  is  a  perish¬ 
ing  ....  thing.  Its  successors  may  continuously  succeed  to 
it,  resemble  it,  appropriate  it,  but  they  are  not  it  ”  (i,  345)- 

Now  admitting  that  for  psychology  time  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  “  nows,”  that  the  “  now  ”  is  all  I  have  to  guarantee 
my  present  being,  it  is  still  hard  to  tell  just  what  the  now  is 
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entitled  to  include.  Professor  James  rejects  the  association 
atomistic  hypothesis  of  a  series  of  detached  states  most  em¬ 
phatically.  His  doctrine  of  “transitive  thoughts”  and  fringe 
militates  against  the  construction  of  the  successive  “pulses” 
in  any  atomistic  way.  And  “  the  sensible  present  has  duration.” 
How  much  of  the  stream,  therefore,  does  a  single  pulse  mean? 
The  nearest  that  the  author  comes  to  an  explicit  answer  to 
this  question  is  found  in  his  discussion  of  the  experimental 
determination  of  the  area  (lengthwise  or  /m^’-wise)  of  con¬ 
sciousness  for  successive  sounds.  Here  he  finds  “twelve  sec¬ 
onds  to  be  the  maximtan  filled  duration  of  which  we  can  be 
both  distinctly  and  immediately  This  is  the 

“  now,”  the  “  specious  present.”  But  there  is  no  break  between 
this  now  and  the  next  now ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  transition  from  “  then  ”  to  “  now.”  Even 
though  we  artificially  mark  off  the  periods,  we  feel  the  relation 
of  difference  between  them,  and  then  bind  them  together  by 
another  “  now,”  which  inherits  them  both.  So,  however  the 
appropriation  of  the  “  then  ”  and  the  “  now  ”  by  a  new 
“  now  ”  may  be  accounted  for,  each  of  these  Feelings  has  had 
duration.  That  is,  the  pulse,  the  attention,  the  apperceptive 
act,  by  which  the  then  and  the  now  are  integrated  in  a  new 
now,  occupies  a  distinct  portion  of  time.  So  it  seems  that 
for  this  length  of  time,  at  least,  the  stream  of  thought  is  not  a 
stream,  but  a  frozen  block.  It  stands  still.  'If  a  Thought 
pulse  may  legitimately  claim  as  its  own,  in  the  sense  of  abso¬ 
lute  ownership  or  identity  of  nature,  the  contents  of  the 
stream  two  seconds  back,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  may  not 
own,  by  an  equally  personal  right,  the  “  warm  ”  experiences 
which  lie  'still  further  back,  especially  when  we  remember  this 
additional  back-experience  was  “  interfringed,”  by  the  same 
personal  ownership,  with  what  is  so  claimed.*®  If  the  figures 

”  I  have  elsewhere  criticised  the  author's  figures  here  :  the  maximum  time  is 
three  to  four  seconds,  instead  of  twelve.  See  my  Senses  and  Intellect,  pp. 
185-86. 

'*  This  is  rather  a  difficulty  of  my  own  than  a  well-thought-out  criticism  of  Profes¬ 
sor  James.  Theoretically,  his  conception  seems  to  me  tenable,  but  I  am  unable  to 
fit  the  movements  of  attention  into  it. 
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below  represent  seconds,  and  the  square  links  “  pulses,”  the 
links  seem  to  overlap  and  guarantee  duration  to  the  Thought. 

But  leaving  this,  have  we  not  in  the  doctrine  of  ”  appropria¬ 
tion  ”  or  “  inheritance  ”  of  Thought  by  Thought,  all  the  per¬ 
manence  that  a  modest  spiritualism  requires  ?  Confessedly  the 
“  then  ”  comes  over  into  the  “now”:  all  that  my  past  actually 
was,  my  present,  is  whatever  worth  it  had  is  available  now.  To 
argue  for  a  permanence  that  does  not  “  tell  ”  in  any  way  upon 
the  phenomenal  series,  is  to  waste  breath ;  but  if  it  does  so 
“  tell,”  in  any  way,  this  telling  is,  in  Professor  James’  view, 
a  permanent  acquisition.  I  am  now,  therefore,  all  I  have 
been,  and  more.  Certainly,  psychology  has  no  right  to  ask 
how  this  can  be  so ;  but  if  she  should,  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  either, — by  reason  of  the  brain,  or  by  reason  of  a  spiritual 
principle.  But  the  former  alternative  Professor  James  ex¬ 
pressly  rejects  in  his  chapter  on  the  “  Mind-Stuff  Theory.” 

I  do  not  say  that  Professor  James  declares  for  spiritualism; 
that  would  be  to  say  that  he  deserts  the  standpoint  of  his 
book.  But  what  I  claim  is  that  from  his  conception — when 
rid  of  expressions  which  are  unnecessarily  hostile  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  hypothesis — his  conception  of  the  stream  of  Thought 
should  bring  com.fort  to  spiritualists  and  confusion  to  their 
enemies.  And  the  comfort  becomes  positive  satisfaction  when 
one  reads  his  final  chapter  on  “  Necessary  Truths  and  the 
Effects  of  Experience.”  Here  he  argues  trenchantly  against 
the  “  experience  hypothesis,”  finds  race  experience  also  inade¬ 
quate,  and  finally  puts  into  his  “pulse  of  Thought  ”  a  cargo  of 
rational  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  James 
will  some  day  write  us  a  “  Metaphysics.” 

J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

The  outcome  of  that  chapter  should  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  present  connec¬ 
tion. 


VI. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

STATE  COUNCILS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Councils  of  education  have  recently  been  organized  in 
three  or  four  States,  and  already  the  good  results  are  apparent. 
The  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  securing  school  legislation  in  harmony  with  its 
recommendations.  Its  specific  ends  as  stated  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion  are  the  following:  (l)  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
topics  relating  to  education  and  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  bearing  on  these  topics;  (2)  the  consideration  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State ;  (3)  the  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  may  be  modified  in 
view  of  the  progress  of  educational  thought. 

Concerning  most  educational  associations,  whether  local. 
State,  or  national,  the  criticism  is  valid  that  they  discuss  ab¬ 
stract  questions  of  school  policy,  but  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  get 
down  to  the  practical  work  of  influencing  legislation.  Their 
printed  reports  have  a  limited  circulation  even  among  teach¬ 
ers,  and  almost  no  circulation  among  those  who  make  the 
laws.  Discussion,  to  be  valuable,  must  culminate  in  action. 
Recommendations  should  be  converted  into  bills  and  these 
should  be  pushed  by  shrewd,  skillful,  and  energetic  committees, 
bent  on  securing  the  legislation  desired.  Teachers  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  inert  to  exert  any  political  power.  Why  should 
not  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  any  State  make  themselves 
felt  politically  in  matters  that  affect  their  own  interests?  A 
bricklayers]  association  or  a  farmers’  league  rarely  fails  to  get 
a  proper  hearing  before  a  legislative  committee,  and  if  its 
grievances  are  real,  or  its  demands  just,  there  is  usually  no 
trouble  in  securing  the  desired  relief.  Among  the  teachers  of 
a  State  are  many  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intelligence 
and  of  commanding  influence  wherever  they  make  their  voices 
heard.  The  trouble,  however,  in  most  cases,  has  been  that 
educational  associations  exhaust  themselves  in  barren  discus¬ 
sion,  and  stop  short  of  the  practical  means  of  securing  their 
ends. 
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Again,  associations  whose  membership  is  large  are  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  many  directions  because  of  their  necessary  unwieldi¬ 
ness  and  infrequent  meetings.  Hence  the  field  is  clear  for 
smaller  bodies  with  more  specific  and  distinctly  conceived 
aims,  such  as  the  State  Councils  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  and  other  States.  The  value  of  such  organizations 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  three  following  considerations: 

1.  For  effective  work,  upon  the  character  and  limit  of  their 
membership. 

2.  Their  method  of  investigating  educational  questions, 
whether  by  committees  or  by  general  discussion  only. 

3.  Their  ability  to  secure  favorable  legislation  upon  their 
recommendations. 

State  Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  has 
spoken  upon  this  general  topic  on  several  occasions,  urging  a 
State  Educational  Commission  to  be ‘Organized  by  legislative 
authority,  to  meet  once,  or  better  twice,  each  year  as  an 
educational  congress,  to  discuss  questions  of  school  administra¬ 
tion,  and  so  on,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Such  a  commission,  having  from  the  start  a  duly  recog¬ 
nized  official  status,  would  be  a  dignified  body  and  would  not 
fail  to  secure  that  recognition  which  would  be  denied  any 
educational  body  otherwise  created.  That  such  a  commission 
would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  improved  school 
legislation  there  c^n  be  no  question. 

Still,  however,  until  the  State  of  New  York  or  some  other 
State  shall  take  the  initiative  and  inaugurate  such  a  policy,  I 
would  suggest,  the  formation  of  unofficial  bodies  upon  the 
general  plan  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Council.  Member¬ 
ship,  by  the  terms  of  its  constitution,  is  limited  to  “  persons 
engaged  in  actual  professional,  work,  educators  of  recognized 
standing,”  and  these  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
two  at  least  from  each  congressional  district.  All  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  State,  public  and  private,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  college,  are  fairly  represented.  The  limit  of 
membership  has  been  fixed  at  forty-eight,  divided  into  three 
classes,  one-third  retiring  annually.  One-half  of  the  new 
members  are  elected  by  the  Council  itself,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  Council  after  nomination  by  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  at  its  annual  convention.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  twice  a  year. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  divided  up  among  several  com- 
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mittees,  as  follows  :  on  pedagogics,  school  law,  school  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration,  statistics,  and  hygiene.  Special 
committees  are  appointed  also  for  more  specific  investiga¬ 
tions  or  duties.  These  committees  meet  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  Their  printed  reports  are  brought  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  body,  for  full  discussion,  usually  one  at  each  session. 

When  a  report  is  adopted  that  involves  legislative  action, 
it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee,  which  is  fully 
empowered  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  legal 
enactment.  Thus  far,  as  has  been  said,  the  New  Jersey 
Council  has  been  successful  in  securing  the  adoption  of  its 
recommendations. 

Of  the  Councils  in  other  States  I  may  mention  the  Illinois 
Schoolmasters’  Club  as  an  excellent  type.  Its  membership 
consists  of  county  superintendents,  superintendents  of  city 
schools,  and  principals  of  high  schools,  and  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Its  object,  as  stated  to  the  writer  by 
Superintendent  Dougherty  of  Peoria,  is  “to  make  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  school  matters  and  to  look  after  school  legislation.” 
Three  meetings  are  held  each  year,  in  October,  February,  and 
May.  An  executive  committee  of  ten  members  selects  topics 
to  be  brought  before  each  meeting.  Some  one  is  appointed 
to  present  the  subject  in  a  series  of  principles  or  resolutions. 
These  are  amended  or  stand,  as  the  Club  may  order,  and  give 
direction  to  the  discussion. 

Addison  B.  Poland. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  LEGAL  DEFINITION  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

Has  any  one  ever  defined  the  word  “school”  in  its  legal 
sense  ?  The  Theory  of  Education  as  Approved  by  Leading  Edu¬ 
cators  of  1874,  does  not  tell  what  a  school  is.  Prof.  Adams’ 
Contributions  to  American  Educational  History  have  already 
covered  several  States,  but  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  them 
a  definition  of  a  school.  Dr.  Hough  and  Professors  Hinsdale 
and  Blackmar  have  gathered  for  us  the  constitutional  provisions 
that  relate  to  schools,  but  none  of  these  prescribe  what  a  school 
shall  be.  The  famous  order  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  in  1647,  requires  householders  to  “appoint  one  within 
their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 
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write  and  read  ;  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the 
parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants 
in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint.”  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  in  1776,  provides  that: 
“  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county,  by 
the  legislature,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable 
them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  price.”  But  these  are  too  vague 
to  be  of  use.  Though  the  word  “  university  ”  has  abundant 
definition, — by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
for  instance, — when  we  undertake  to  find  a  definition  of 
“  school,”  we  are  beset  with  difficulties. 

Webster  calls  a  school  “  an  educational  establishment  but 
after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  the  Rev.  Anthony  F. 
Thompson,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Private  Tuition,  is  “  persuaded 
that  education,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  be  secured  in  a 
school,  however  well  managed.”  Writing  of  education  in 
England,  Emerson  quotes  approvingly  Bristed’s  tart  definition 
that  a  public  school  is  a  school  which  excludes  all  that  could 
fit  a  man  for  standing  behind  a  counter.  Some  modern  critics 
would  like  to  have  our  American  public  school  exclude  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Many  books  have  been  written  to  describe  the  schools  of 
antiquity,  and  St.  J.erome,  in  Eusebius’  Chronicon,  speaks  of 
Quintilian  as  the  first  master  of  a  public  school  that  received 
a  stipend  from  the  emperor.  But  Staunton,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Great  Schools,  tells  us  that  “  there  is  no  trace  of  schools,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  till  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.”  I  wish  that  he  had  paused  to  tell  us  what 
this  proper  sense  of  the  word  is. 

In  his  sketch  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Barnard  reminds  us  that 
the  names  of  colonial  educational  institutions  came,  with  the 
institutions  themselves,  from  the  mother  country,  and  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  usage  there.  So  a  “  grammar  school,” 
in  our  early  records,  was  “  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching”;  while  a 
“free  school  ”  was  “a  grammar  school  unrestricted  as  to  a 
class  of  children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  founded,  and  so  supported  as  not  to  depend  on 
the  fluctuating  attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  master.”  But  Priaulx,  in  his  National  Educa- 
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tion  (1837),  distinguishes  as  follows:  “School  education  is  of 
two  kinds.  The  one,  and  the  simplest,  only  provides  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  parish  or  village  grammar  school,  and  leaves  all  the 
weight  of  the  child’s  support  to  the  parent.  The  other  takes 
the  child,  altogether  separates  him  from  his  family,  and  feeds, 
clothes,  and  educates  him  at  the  public  expense  or  at  a  public 
school.” 

Such  material  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  is  all  of  this 
incomplete  and  contradictory  character ;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  definition,  it  seems  necessary  to  evolve  it  out  of  the  depths 
of  one’s  inner  consciousness.  So  let  us  see  what  can  be  done 
toward  building  up  a  definition  of  the  word  “  school  ”  in  its 
legal  sense. 

Etymology  (<r^oA.r/,  leisure)  gives  us  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  definition  :  the  school  must  be  a  place  where 
there  is  leisure  to  study;  in  other  words,  it  must  be,  for  the 
time,  the  main  business  of  both  teacher  and  scholar.  It  must, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  occupy  the  best  hours  of  at 
least  five  days  a  week.  Evening  schools,  however  well  con¬ 
ducted,  would  not,  except  as  auxiliaries,  be  the  “  schools  ”  that 
our  State  constitutions  provide  for. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  must  be  an  institution,  an 
established  place  for  study,  “  so  supported  as  not  to  depend 
on  the  fluctuating  attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  master.”  Itinerant  lecturers  often  give  a 
series  of  lessons  on  school  subjects,  but  the  course  does  not 
constitute  a  school.  A  Shakespeare  or  a  Browning  club  may 
impart  a  good  deal  of  information  to  its  members,  but  it  is 
not  a  school.  A  clergyman  sometimes  gives  to  bright  boys  in 
his  parish  more  real  education  than  they  get  from  their 
teachers;  and  yet,  so  far  as  he  instructs  them  as  a  clergyman, 
his  classes  do  not  form  a  school. 

Third,  the  school  must  be  open  to  the  public,  even  when  it 
is  a  private  school ;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  school  at  all. 

Let  me  illustrate  :  A  boy  is  graduated  from  the  Syracuse 
High  School,  but  needs  another  year  of  preparation  to  enter 
Harvard  College.  A  tutor  is  hired  for  him,  to  whom  he  recites 
everyday.  Manifestly  this  is  not  a  school.  A  neighbor  has  a 
boy,  with  the  same  experience  and  plans  as  the  one  just 
mentioned,  and  proposes  that  both  boys  recite  together  and 
share  the  expense.  Still  it  is  not  a  school.  Perhaps  there  are 
a  score  of  boys  in  the  city,  who  begin  to  ask  whether  they  may 
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come  in.  When  the  tutor  says  that  anybody  may  come  in 
who  is  properly  qualified  and  will  share  the  expense,  then  his 
private  class  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  a  school.  He  may 
prescribe  the  number,  the  age,  the  residence ;  he  may  fix 
terms  ;  he  may  require  qualifications  ;  he  may  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  any  one  who  seems  to  him  morally  or  socially  un¬ 
fitted,  thus  restricting  its  privileges  to  a  certain  kind  of 
scholars;  but  as  soon  as  the  class  is  open,  not  to  certain 
individuals,  but  to  any  of  a  class  of  individuals,  it  becomes  a 
school.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  great  private  schools  of 
England  are  known,  and  properly  known,  as  public  schools. 

Fourth,  the  school  is  a  place  for  instruction,  under  guidance 
of  a  qualified  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  scholars  meet 
and  study  together;  that  would  be  a  club.  Their  study  must 
be  directed  and  supplemented  by  a  teacher,  proficient  in  the 
branches  taught.  This  proficiency  is  always  assumed,  and 
usually  must  be  legally  certificated.  In  some  countries  this  is 
the  case  even  when  the  school  is  a  private  one  or  when  the 
instruction  is  given  by  a  parent. 

Fifth,  this  instruction  must  be  based  on  the  elements  of  a 
literary  education.  Littr^  defines  the  school  as  “  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  one  learns  the  elements  of  letters,  of  sciences,  and 
of  arts.” 

How  far  physical  and  manual  and  civil  and  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  education  are  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  is  a  matter 
for  local  determination  ;  but  all  schools,  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  term,  must  provide  literary  instruction.  Dancing  and  horse¬ 
manship  are  taught  in  some  schools,  but  a  dancing-school  or  a 
riding-school  is  not  such  a  “  school  ”  as  the  laws  contemplate. 

These  five  elements  seem  to  me  indispensable,  and  I  do  not 
just  now  think  of  any  other  elements  that  are.  So  I  should 
construct  the  definition  of  a  school  as  follows : 

A  school  is  a  permanent  establishment  for  instruction  under 
a  qualified  teacher  in  the  elements  of  a  literary  education, 
open  equally  to  all  of  the  class  for  which  it  is  maintained,  and 
occupying  the  principal  working-hours  of  the  week  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  year. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  definition,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
can  make.  I  am  willing  to  be  criticised  for  it,  if  my  critic  will 
be  induced  to  evolve  another  that  is  more  satisfactory. 

C.  W.  Bardeen. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  AN  EINHEITSSCHULE  IN  GERMANY. 

No  state  in  Germany  has  such  an  institution  as  a  common 
school  in  the  American  acceptation  of  the  term  :  a  school  free 
and  open  to  all,  offering  a  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary 
education,  and  leading  up  to  the  university.  The  various 
kinds  of  German  secondary  schools  are  not  built  on  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  or  grammar  school, 
as  a  public  high  school  is  with  us,  but  most  secondary  schools 
have  their  own  elementary  or  preparatory  classes  {Vorschulen). 
The  high  schools  are  not  in  organic  connection  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  {Volksschulen').  Hence,  when  a  child  is  six 
years'of  age  it  is  necessary  for  the  parents  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  he  is  to  pursue  higher  studies,  or  whether  his 
education  is  to  be  limited  to  an  elementary  course.  Further¬ 
more,  they  must  determine,  not  later  than  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age,  whether  the  boy  is  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  carry 
him  to  the  university,  or  to  a  technical  or  other  professional 
school.  Once  fairly  started  in  his  career,  there  is  no  return 
possible  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  years,  which  he  must 
waste  in  order  to  “  adjust  himself”  to  the  different  conditions, 
should  he,  or  his  parents,  determine  upon  a  change. 

The  idea  of  fusing  the  different  types  and  classes  of  .schools 
in  Germany  was  first  entertained  in  the  eventful  year  1848,  in 
which  the  violent  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  unify 
the  then  separated  German  states.  Since  that  time  the  plan 
has  not  been  allowed  to  die  out  entirely ;  and  when  the  years 
1870-71  brought  the  much  desired  political  union,  the  idea  of 
a  Union  School  {Einheitsschiile),  that  is,  a  common  school,  was 
agitated  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  But  while,  during  the 
years  of  the  Revolution,  1848  and  1849,  the  movement  aimed 
at  a  school  to  all  intents  and  purposes  similar  to  the  American 
common  'school,  it  was  now  conceded  that  the  existing  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  elementary  and  the  .secondary  schools 
was  a  justifiable  one.  Therefore,  the  “  people’s  school  ”  ( Volks- 
schule)  is  now  preserved  even  in  the  plans  of  most  of  those 
who  aim  at  an  organic  union  or  fusion  of  schools.  This  is 
not  true  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Fr.  Dittes,  Dr.  O.  Frick,  and  a 
few  others  who  argue  that  the  two  types  of  schools  should  not 
be  separated.  But  these  men  are  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
To-day  the  word  Einheitsschule  is  applied  to  a  school  which  is 
intended  to  combine  the  different  classes  of  secondary  or  high 
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schools  only.  The  Einheitsschule  is  now  urged  as  a  substitute 
for  the  following  kinds  of  secondary  schools  : 

(l)  The  Gymnasium,  or  classical  higli  school,  which  prepares 
for  the  university ;  (2)  the  Realschule,  a  modern  high  school, 
which  substitutes  a  modern  language  for  Greek,  but  retains 
Latin  ;  (3)  the  Real-gymnasium,  a  hybrid  form,  which  attempts 
to  perform  the  functions  of  both  Gymnasium  and  Realschule, 
and  is  soon  to  be  abolished  ;  (4)  the  Pro-gymnasium,  a  Gym¬ 
nasium  without  junior  or  senior  classes  ;  (5)  the  Realschule  of 
the  second  order,  an  incomplete  Realschule  ;  (6)  the  Pro-real- 
gymnasium,  an  incomplete  Real-gymnasium  ;  (7)  the  Hbhere 
Biirgcrschule,  a  high  school  with  one  modern  language  and  no 
classics ;  (8)  the  Biirgerschule,  an  elementary  school  for  both 
sexes,  \vith  some  high  school  studies  ;  (9)  the  Hbhere  Madchen- 
schule,  the  higher  school  for  girls,  with  one  modern  language; 
(10)  other  schools,  called  sometimes  High  schools  without 
Latin,  and  a  variety  of  technical  schools,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  society  was  founded  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  unifying  or  fusing  these  various  schools 
into  one  national  school,  called  Einheitsschule ;  and  if  the 
objects  of  the  society  are  not  realized,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
fault  of  its  members.  Conventions  were  held  and  public 
opinion  was  appealed  to  ;  petitions  were  circulated  and  the 
government  was  besought ;  but  very  little  success  crowned 
these  efforts.  In  a  few  cities,  in  which  the  schools  were  not 
completely  under  government  supervision  and  management, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Baden  (Carlsruhc  and  Mannheim),  in  the 
Hansa  towns  (Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen),  in  some 
principalities  in  Thuringia,  and  in  a  few  cities  of  Bavaria, 
under  the  liberal  administration  of  Minister  Lutz, — but  no¬ 
where  in  Prussia, — feeble  efforts  were  made  to  establish  and 
maintain  Einheitsschulen.  But  the  predominating  influence 
of  Prussia  was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  von  Gossler,  op¬ 
posed  the  movement,  and  refused  his  sanction  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Einheitsschulen,  whenever  the  proposition  was 
made  by  municipal  or  town  authorities.  Since  in  Prussia  the 
state  contributes  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  secondary  education,  the  local  authorities  were 
obliged  to  acquiescence  in  the  Minister’s  decision. 

The  plan  for  an  Einheitsschule  has  been  brought  into 
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renewed  prominence  by  the  discussions  regarding  the  respective 
merits  of  tlie  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule.  It  seemed  to 
offer  an  escape  from  the  charge  that  the  curricula  of  the 
secondary  schools  are  too  inflexible  and  too  completely  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  demands  of  certain  careers.  It  was  urged, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Richard  Lange  and  Dr.  O.  Frick,  as  the 
best  means  of  making  the  secondary  school  a  school  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  a  preparation  for  any  profession  or  branch  of 
governmental  service.  It  was  hoped  that  the  recent  Commis¬ 
sion  on  School  Reform  would  recognize  the  Einheitsschide  in 
some  way ;  but  the  classical  and  modern  secondary  schools 
are  to  be  kept  separate  as  before,  and  each  is  to  have  its  own 
preparatory  classes. 

As  this  movement  is  an  interesting  and  significant  one,  and 
as  it  will  not  be  crushed  out,  the  chief  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  are  appended  : 

SCHRIFTEN  DES  DEUTSCHEN  EINHEITSSCHULVEREINS,  VOn  F.  Honie- 
mann.  These  appear  in  pamphlet  form,  at  irregular  intervals,  published 
at  Hanover  (Carl  Meyer). 

Ueber  die  sogenannte  Einheitsschule,  von  C.  Boettcher.  Dus- 
seldorf,  31  S.,  8vo  (Schaut).  The  author  advocates  a  common  high  school 
with  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  French,  which  in  the  upper  grades  divides 
its  course  into  two,  a  classical  and  a  modern. 

Betrachtungen  Ober  unser  Klassisches  Schulwesen,  von  Ambr. 
Abel.  Leipzig,  56  S.,  8vo.  The  author  advocates  more  attention  to  the 
humanities  and  less  to  the  principles  of  utilitarianism.  It  is  an  eloquent 
appeal,  but  has  found  less  favor  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pamphlet. 

Die  Einheit  der  Schule,  von  O.  Frick.  Frankfurt,  1884,  44  S.,  8vo. 
Dr.  Frick  is  the  superintendent  of  the  famous  Francke  Stiftungen  in  Halle, 
and  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  a  true  common  school  for  Germany,  such 
as  Americans  understand  by  the  term. 

Das  Gesamtgymnasiu.m,  von  P.  Otte.  Berlin,  1886,  52  S.,  8vo.  The 
plan  of  this  author  is  that  of  a  common  school  “  with  trifurcation.”  One 
branch  to  take  up  classical  studies,  the  second  the  modern  languages, 
and  the  third  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences. 

Die  Einheitsschule,  von  Dr.  Krumme.  In  Zeitung  fur  das  hohere 
Unterrichtswesen,  1886,  No.  40.  This  writer  wishes  a  common  high 
school  of  six  classes,  followed  by  a  three  years’  course  in  which  studies  are 
optional. 

Das  Wesen  der  hohere.n  Einheitsschule,  von  Dr.  Steinmeyer.  In 
Programm  des  Real-gymnasiums  in  Aschersleben,  1887,  25  S.,  410.  (i) 

common  basis :  Christianity  with  antiquity ;  (2)  increase  of  modern  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  (modern  languages  and  sciences) ;  (3)  reform  in  the 
manner  of  teaching. 

Gymnasium,  Realschule,  Einheitsschule,  von  R.  Mahrmholtz. 
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Leipsic,  Eugen  Franck,  1887,  12  S.,  8vo.  Wishes  to  see  the  Gymnasium 
and  Realschule  preserved,  but  proposes  to  merge  all  other  schools  into  one 
kind  of  school  which  will  prepare  for  practical  life. 

Die  Deutsche  Lebensschule,  von  H.  Goring.  Beilage  zu  No.  8  der 
deutschen  Blatter  fiir  erziehenden  Unterricht,  1887,  8  S.,  410. 

Die  Quelle  des  Gedankens  einer  Deutschen  Schule,  von  H. 
Goring.  Beilage  No.  13  der  deutschen  Blatter  fiir  erziehenden  Unterricht, 
1889,  8  S.,  4to. 

Die  Neue  Deutsche  Schule,  von  H.  Goring.  Monatsschrift,  Berlin, 
Hoffman  &  Co.,  1889,  8vo.  Dr.  Goring  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  in 
Germany  of  the  idea  of  liberating  tlie  secondary  schools  from  the  fetters  of 
scholasticism.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  School  Reform. 

Einiges  uber  Einheitsschulwesen,  by  Uhlig.  Verhandlungen  der 
39.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen  in  Zurich,  1887.  Uhlig  discrimi¬ 
nates  sharply  between  a  revolutionary  and  reformatory  Einheitsschule.  He 
observed  that  in  Scandinavia  the  fusion  of  different  high  schools  annihilated 
the  humanities,  hence  he  advises  caution. 

L.  R.  Klemm. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  civil- 
ized  world  in  which  those  who  are  professionally  engaged  in 
educational  administration  have  no  direct  voice  in  educational 
legislation.  The  pedagogues  may  propose,  but  other  people 
will  dispose.  This  reflection  is  prompted  by  running  one's 
mind  back  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week  in 
February.  Here  were  gathered  the  men  who  are,  or  who 
should  be,  the  leaders  of  educational  thought.  Here  were  dis¬ 
cussed  questions  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  Here  was  discovered  the  fact  that  upon  most  of 
these  questions — certainly  upon  the  most  important  of  them — 
there  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  those  who 
presumably,  at  least,  have  given  them  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Yet,  though  opinions  were  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  reports  and  resolutions,  though  the  Department  spoke  with 
no  uncertain  sound  on  many  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  yet 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  putting  in  practice  the  theories 
elaborated,  except  through  the  slow  process  of  persuading 
State  Legislatures  and  Boards  of  Education  that  what  is  right 
ought  to  be  done.  The  light  reflected  from  the  brightest  pro- 
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fessional  mind  must  often  be  refracted  and  distorted  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  denser  medium  before  it  is  permitted  to  cast 
its  radiance  on  the  path  of  the  living  child. 

While,  however,  professional  educators  have  not  that  voice 
in  educational  legislation  which  the  best  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  demand  that  they  should  have,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
meetings  as  that  at  Philadelphia  are  devoid  of  good  results. 
The  deliberately  expressed  opinions  of  such  a  body  of  men  as 
are  the  state  and  city  superintendents  of  this  country,  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  educational  legislation  and 
discussion  ;  while  the  free  interchange  of  views,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  learning  what  is  done  or  attempted  in  various 
places,  are  in  themselves  a  stimulus  to  growth  and  an  effective 
counter-irritant  to  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  educational 
work. 

Among  the  important  questions  discussed  was  compulsory 
education.  It  was  presented  in  two  papers, — one,  by  Mr.  N.  C. 
Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  giving  an  account  of  the  great  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  by  the 
compulsory  education  laws,  that  were  practically  swept  out  of 
existence  at  the  last  popular  election  ;  the  other,  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Massachusetts,  describing  the  growth  and  beneficial 
effects  of  compulsory  education  in  that  commonwealth.  The 
discussion  turned  mainly  upon  the  questions  raised  in  the  West. 
Upon  these  questions  there  was  practical  unanimity  of  opinion. 
The  right  of  the  state,  not  merely  in  self-defense,  but  as  a  duty 
it  owes  to  the  whole  people,  to  compel  every  citizen  to  give  his 
child  at  least  a  minimum  of  education,  and  to  insist  that  that 
education  shall  be  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  was  firmly  and  judiciously  expressed.  There  has  been 
no  more  hopeful  sign  of  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  against 
the  opposition  to  the  Bennett  law,  than  the  futile  efforts  made 
by  one  or.  two  gentlemen,  who  had  benefited  by  the  “  tidal 
wave  ”  in  Wisconsin,  to  convince  their  brethren  that  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  foreign-born  communities  to  perpetuate  in  this 
country  alien  languages  and  alien  customs,  was  not  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  popular  uprising.  Mr.  Seaver,  of  Boston, 
raised  the  pregnant  question  of  what  shall  be  done  in  the  case 
of  those  children  who  are  detained  from  school  by  abject  pov¬ 
erty.  The  problem  was  not  solved.  Mr.  Seaver  hoped  that 
the  solution  would  come  through  the  exercise  of  private,  rather 
than  of  public,  charity.  But  how?  Is  there  anywhere  the 
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necessary  machinery,  organized  by  private  citizens,  capable  of 
coping  with  the  evil?  May  it  not  be  that  our  large  cities  will 
have  to  do  what  Paris  has  been  doing  for  some  time — provide 
food  and  clothing,  when  necessary,  as  well  as  books  and  edu¬ 
cation?  Would  it  be  possible  to  organize  the  great  mass  of 
children  of  well-to-do  families  into  charitable  bands  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
thus  teach  practically  the  lessons  of  self-denial  and  helpfulness? 

Superintendents  have  at  last  realized  that  the  problem 
of  how  to  secure  scholarly  and  well-trained  teachers  is  the 
most  important  of  all  in  educational  administration.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  three  papers  were 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  that  they  elicited  unusual  vitality 
in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  treated  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  city  superintendent ;  Mr. 
Sabin  of  Iowa,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  while  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  discoursed  elo¬ 
quently,  as  is  his  wont,  upon  “  The  Public  School  and  Civil 
Service  Reform.”  That  the  applicant  for  a  teacher’s  license 
should  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and  normal  train¬ 
ing  for  not  less  than  one  year,  was  not  questioned  by  any  ;  but 
few  were  to  be  found  who  indorsed  Mr.  Curtis’  opinion  that 
teachers  should  be  appointed  by  competitive  examination. 
Nor  was  there  any  definite  pronouncement  upon  the  vexed 
questions  as  to  what  professional  training  should  consist  of, 
as  to  whether  graduation  from  a  high  school  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  as  to  how  teachers  should 
be  appointed.  Indeed,  the  discussion  was  quite  as  remarkable 
for  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  some  points  which  it  implied,  as 
for  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  others  which  it  disclosed. 

Commissioner  Harris,  with  characteristic  philosophic  insight, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  greater  specialization  of  work  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association.  His  argument  found 
favor  with  all  who  desire  to  see  the  beneficial  influence  of  that 
great  convention  of  teachers  increased. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Galveston,  read  a  paper  on  “  Universities  and 
Schools,”  in  which  he  attempted  to  give  President  Eliot  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver,  by  criticising  the  universities  for  their 
alleged  lack  of  interest  in  elementary  education  and  for  doing 
so  little  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  science  of  education.  The 
paper  was  remarkable  chiefly  because  it  became  the  basis  of 
the  most  memorable  discussion  of  the  meeting — a  discussion 
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participated  in  by  President  Webster  of  Union,  Professor 
Williams  of  Cornell,  Professor  Butler  of  Columbia,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Hall  of  Clark  University.  The  question  under  discussion 
was  how  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  undoubtedly  exists  between 
the  secondary  school  and  the  university  or  college.  It  is  some¬ 
what  strange  that  only  one  of  the  speakers  referred  to  what 
President  Eliot  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
“  chasm  ” — what  he  calls  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in 
the  grammar  school.  Nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  get  at 
the  cause  of  this  waste.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
may  be  found  in  the  lack  of  specialization  in  the  teacher’s 
work.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  a  child’s  life,  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  he  should  receive  instruction  from  one  teacher  in  all  sub¬ 
jects.  After  that  point,  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  each 
subject  should  be  taught  by  a  specialist.  Custom  has  fixed  the 
end  of  the  grammar  school  course,  or  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  as  the  point  at  which  specialization  in  teaching,  or  the 
high  school,  as  distinguished  from  the  grammar  school  method, 
should  begin.  In  other  countries  the  pupil  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  specialist  as  early  as  twelve.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  this  lack  of  specialization  in  instruction  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the  grammar  school  ? 
Can  it  be  otherwise  while  every  teacher  is  compelled  to  teach 
all  subjects — those  for  which  he  has  ability  as  well  as  those  for 
which  he  has  none  ? 

A  paper  that  attracted  much  attention  was  that  by  Mr. 
MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  on  “  Art  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  ” ;  but,  as  it  appears  in  another  part  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review,  comment  is  unnecessary. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  of  New  York  presided,  and 
showed  characteristic  force  in  expression  and  promptitude  in 
his  decisions.  Mr.  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

William  H.  Maxwell. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  Geographical  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
has  opened  to  the  public  a  display  of  geographical  material 
unrivaled  in  extent,  variety,  and  value.  It  comprises  exam- 
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pies  from  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  of  wall  maps, — physical,  political,  ethnological,  etc. ; 
text-books  and  school  atlases,  reference  and  library  atlases, 
teacher’s  hand-books,  reliefs,  globes,  tellurions,  and  other  appar- 
atus;  works  on  commercial  geography;  explorations  and  trav¬ 
els;  guide-books,  geographical  and  historical  pictures,  and,  in 
short,  nearly  every  kind  of  information  and  appliance  relating  to 
geographical  study.  There  are,  in  all,  more  than  one  thou.sand 
examples — the  wall  maps  alone  reaching  nearly  three  hundred. 
Of  these  last,  the  best  for  general  pin  sical  geography  are 
Kiepert’s  (German),  while  for  delicacy  of  finish  and  artistic 
taste  the  French  are  unrivaled.  Geo.  Philips  &  Son  and 
Ruddiman  Johnston,  of  London,  contribute  a  large  number  of 
maps  of  great  excellence.  Of  the  thirty  or  forty  library  and 
reference  atlases,  nearly  all  are  English  or  German.  Philips’ 
Imperial  Atlas  of  the  World  is  the  most  expensive  and  among 
the  finest.  Others  that  are  standard  are  A.  K.  Johnston’s 
Royal  Atlas  and  the  Handy  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Bartholomew’s  (Macmillans),  Longman’s  New  Atlas, 
Sohr-Berghaus’  Hand  Atlas,  Kiepert’s  much  admired  Hand 
Atlas,  and  Andree’s  Allgemeine  Hand  Atlas — said  by  Brit¬ 
ish  critics  to  be  the  very  best  cheap  library  atlas  extant. 
The  Scribner-Black  Atlas  compares  favorably  with  others 
occupying  the  same  field.  Scholars  and  men  of  literary  taste 
will  find  in  these  and  in  the  reference  books  from  Hachette 
&  Cie.,  Paris,  much  to  admire.  The  special  value  of  the 
exhibit  will,  we  judge,  be  found  in  the  superior  wall  maps  and 
other  material  intended  for  practical  use  in  the  school-room, 
and  in  the  enlarged  scope  and  improved  methods  of  geo¬ 
graphic  study  which  they  suggest.  To  many  teachers  it  will 
open  a  new  world  of  thought  and  inspire  higher  notions  of  the 
value  of  this  study,  and  release  them  in  some  degree  from  the 
bondage  of  conventional  methods  that  have  been  irksome  in 
their  use  and  unfruitful  in  results.  Not  only  should  more 
attention  than  is  usual  be  given  to  physical  and  commercial 
geography,  climate,  products,  and  the  conditions  that  produce 
them,  but  the  consideration  of  the  physical  features  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  continents,  and  of  smaller  areas,  should  be  first 
established ;  and  this  will  not  only  simplify  the  classification 
and  arrangement  of  details,  but  by  easy  and  natural  transition 
lead  to  intelligent  notions  of  the  industries,  commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  conditions  of  society,  and  the  other  economic  facts  that 
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are  year  by  year  bringing  into  closer  relationship  of  amity 
and  mutual  helpfulness  all  the  people  of  the  globe. 

The  exhibition  has  been  visited  by  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
throngs  of  other  citizens.  The  former  will  not  be  content  with¬ 
out  putting  into  practice  some  of  the  lessons  they  will  have 
learned,  and  the  latter  will,  even  from  a  casual  inspection, 
carry  away  with  them  some  notion  of  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  all  this  wealth  of  information,  and  of  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  industry  and 
intelligence  which  our  schools  seek  to  foster. 

Aside  from  its  value  to  teachers  and  older  pupils  and  to  the 
general  public,  this  exhibit  will  justify  the  labor  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  shall  inspire  among  American  publish¬ 
ers  a  laudable  desire  to^  produce,  especially' in  wall  maps  and 
library  atlases,  something  that  will  compare  more  favorably 
with  the  foreign  publications  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

James  Cruikshank. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VII. 


EDITORIAL. 

A  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  our  institutions 
for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  seems  imminent.  The 
great  waste  of  time  and  effort  that  characterizes  secondary 
education,  and  the  very  confused  condition  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  make  such  readjustment  necessary.  Of  nominal 
universities  we  have  several  score ;  of  real  ones  less  than  half 
a  dozen.  The  former  must  part  with  the  name  they  have 
wrongfully  assumed,  and  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  thorough  disciplinary  training  of  the  highest  grade.  This 
is  something  that  is  much  needed,  and  this  these  colleges — 
for  that  is  the  best  name  to  use  for  institutions  of  this  sort — 
can  give.  Their  men  and  means  are  adequate  to  such  a  task. 
The  universities  would  then  be  set  free  to  perform  their  proper 
service,  which  is  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  learning,  and  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge.  If  nine  universities  are  enough  for  Prus¬ 
sia,  an  equal  number  will  be  sufficient  in  America  for  some 
time  to  come. 


That  such  a  reorganization  of  our  higher  education  must 
come  has  been  apparent  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  and  will  be  delayed 
principally  by  the  false  pride  of  those  most  interested  as  pro¬ 
fessors  and  alumni  in  the  numerous  colleges  and  universities 
that  the  practical  man  of  commerce  would  denominate  “  mis¬ 
fits.”  In  our  judgment,  however,  the  inevitable  reorganiza¬ 
tion  has  been  considerably  expedited  by  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  at  some  of  the  real  universities.  The  changes  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Harvard,  and  the  very  existence  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Clark,  point  very  clearly  to  the  proper  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege  proper.  By  organizing  “  graduate  instruction,”  the  college 
is  simply  injuring  its  students  and  diverting  its  funds  from  their 
proper  application.  Almost  every  newly-elected  college  presi¬ 
dent  seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  “  original  investi¬ 
gation,”  ”  seminary  methods,”  or  something  else,  that  is  as 
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much  out  of  keeping  with  a  real  college  as  with  a  kindergarten, 
as  an  evidence  that  he  is  progressive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  not  progressive,  but  reactionary.  He  is  wasting  educational 
force  as  well  as  money.  A  wiser  view  of  our  educational  con¬ 
dition  and  the  relation  of  his  own  college  to  it,  would  bring 
him  to  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 


The  country  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  that  the  con¬ 
test  of  the  Fayerweather  will  has  been  settled  so  satisfactorily 
and  with  so  little  friction.  No  such  wise  and  generous  gift  as 
that  of  Mr.  Fayerweather  has  ever  been  made  to  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  the 
money  being  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  the  testator 
intended  it,  the  bequests  may  be  spoken  of  as  accomplished 
facts. 

If  the  figures  as  published  in  the  daily  press  are  correct, 
about  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  go  to  more  than  a 
score  of  colleges  and  universities.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  choice  has  been  most  wisely  made,  and  as  the  gifts  are 
practically  without  restrictions  or  directions,  the  maximum  of 
benefit  will  result.  In  one  case  at  least — that  of  Barnard 
College,  in  New  York — an  institution  is  put  upon  a  safe  and 
permanent  foundation.  In  many  others,  pressing  wants  of 
long  standing  will  be  supplied.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  large  bequest  made  to  Yale  University.  Perhaps  no 
institution  in  the  country  has  done  so  much  on  so  inadequate 
an  endowment  as  Yale,  and  there  will  be  general  rejoicing  at  its 
present  good  fortune. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  Fayerweather  bequests 
is  the  fact  that  they  bring  no  new  institution  into  existence  for 
which  buildings  must  be  erected  and  an  administrative  staff 
provided.  Existing  agencies  are  assisted  and  stimulated,  not 
duplicated./  A  vainglorious  pride  has  too  often  reversed  this 
I)olicy  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Fayerweather’s  judicious  action  is 
all  the  more  notable  on  that  account.  Certain  zealots  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  country  has  enough  colleges. 
The  next  twenty  years  should  be  spent  in  strengthening  and 
developing  those  that  already  exist. 


It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  university  exten- 
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sion  movement  is  to  defy  or  to  deny  the  proverb.  In  one 
aspect,  no  more  hopeful  movement  has  arisen  in  this  gener¬ 
ation  ;  in  another,  it  is  demoralizing  and  even  dangerous.  The 
hopefulness  rests  in  the  colleges  and  universities  assuming 
their  obligations  to  the  common  schools  and  to  the  general 
public.  They  will  hold  the  lamp  of  learning  higher  than 
heretofore  and  illuminate  a  wider  field.  They  will  come  more 
closely  in  touch  with  popular  needs,  and  be  strengthened  by 
the  contact. 

The  demoralization  and  danger  lie  in  the  thoughtless  utter¬ 
ance  of  sentiments  like  these :  “  There  is  a  large  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  either  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a  university 
education  or  who  have  neglected  that  opportunity.  It  is  to 
furnish  these  with  the  means  and  facility  of  supplying  the  lack 
that  the  university  extension  movement  has  been  started.”  If 
this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  university  extension 
movement  can  replace  a  university  education.  Whether  so 
intended  or  not,  this  impression  is  abroad.  That  it  is  foolish, 
is  apparent ;  that  it  is  baseless,  is  demonstrable.  If  encouraged 
in  the  least,  its  only  result  can  be  to  lower  the  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  higher  education  and  to  debase  that  education  itself. 

The  very  important  and  powerful  organization  known  as  the 
University  and  School  Extension  will,  it  is  believed,  guard 
against  this  danger.  Its  officers  and  administrators  have  already 
given  evidence  that  they  comprehend  the  fallacies  and  illusions 
that  cluster  around  such  a  movement.  President  Dwight  hap¬ 
pily  expressed  their  point  of  view,  in  a  recent  public  meeting, 
in  these  words:  “  We  would  extend  the  university,  not  in  the 
peculiar  life  and  gifts  which  must  belong  only  within  itself,  but 
in  the  influence  which  may  go  forth  from  it  for  true  learning 
and  culture.”  With  this  aim  and  by  methods  appropriate  to 
it,  the  movement  deserves  and  will  achieve  great  success.  If  it 
turns  but  a  fraction  of  those  that  it  reaches,  toward  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  it  will  have  done  a  grand  work.  If  it  binds  the 
various  educational  institutions  more  closely  together,  it  will 
leave  a  permanent  mark  in  the  history  of  American  education. 

Should  public  school-houses  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
the  instruction  of  children  ?  The  question  is  being  asked  to¬ 
day  in  many  places.  The  natural  answer  would  be,  that  it 
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depends  upon  the  character  of  the  purpose  proposed.  Were  it 
sought  to  convert  these  structures,  when  not  occupied  by 
school  children  and  teachers,  into  bowling  alleys  or  billiard 
rooms,  or  lounging  places  for  the  indolent,  or  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments  for  outcasts,  public  opinion  would  at  once  revolt  against 
the  proposition  as  absolutely  alien  to  the  purpose  for  which 
school-houses  are  erected  and  schools,  are  maintained.  But  if 
it  be  proposed  to  open  them  in  the  evenings  as  libraries,  as 
places  where  all  who  desire  to  read  may  come  and  find 
books  and  magazines  and  comfortable  seats,  and  quiet  for 
study,  it  will  be  at  once  felt  that  the  purpose  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  functions  of  a  school-house.  For  what 
should  a  school-house  be  but  a  center  from  which  radiate 
knowledge  and  intelligence  and  inspiration  as  beams  of  light 
from  the  sun?  Paris  utilizes  her  public  school  buildings  as 
local  libraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  libraries  are 
patronized,  particularly  by  the  artisan  classes,  is  enormous. 
Indeed,  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  libraries  is  returned  a 
hundred-fold  in  the  art  education  they  afford  to  French  work¬ 
men.  America  may  learn  a  lesson  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
other  ways,  from  French  schools. 


That  there  will  be  strong  opposition  to  a  serious  effort  to 
establish  evening  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  public  school 
buildings,  may  be  safely  predicted.  Timid  souls  will  be  in 
terror  lest  the  “  sacred  precincts”  of  the  school  be  “  profaned.” 
Doctrinaire  economists  will  seize  upon  the  proposal  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  dreary  sermons  against  a  nebulous 
monstrosity  they  call  “  paternal  government.”  So-called 
Jeffersonians  will  exclaim  against  using  the  public  money  for 
any  educational  purpose  except  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  as  if  Thomas  Jefferson  had  not  been  one  of  the 
stanchest  Advocates  of  higher  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Such  opposition  the  advocates  of  public  school  libraries 
must  expect  to  meet.  It  presents  a  bold  front  at  every  step 
in  educational  reform. 


Such  being  the  case,  it  behooves  the  advocates  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  act  cautiously  and  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  first. 
An  experiment  might  be  made  in  every  large  city  by  opening 
one  school-house  to  the  school  children  for  purposes  of  study 
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during  certain  hours  in  the  evening.  There  is  no  city  that 
has  not  some  district  in  which  such  an  opportunity  would  be 
a  veritable  godsend.  In  localities  where  families  of  six  or 
seven  live  cooped  up  in  two  or  three  rooms,  in  homes  where 
there  is  nothing  to  read  and  no  opportunity  for  reading,  the 
convenience,  the  warmth,  the  comfort  that  the  school-house 
would  afford,  would  surely  be  more  than  welcome.  Parents 
would  gradually  follow  their  children.  They  would  find 
papers  and  magazines  and  books.  They  would  enjoy  facilities 
for  intellectual  pleasure  and  improvement  of  which  they  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  dream.  They  would  not  merely  educate 
themselves ;  they  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  demand  that  that  education  should  be  of 
the  best  kind.  If  a  trial  were  made,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  of  one  evening  school  library  and  reading-room  in  each 
of  our  large  cities,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  enough 
libraries  would  soon  be  organized  to  accommodate  all  who 
desire  to  use  them.  Of  course,  the  selection  of  books  should 
be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  perfect  order  and  decorum.  But  these 
are  matters  of  detail,  that  would  in  time  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  is  this :  to  provide  com¬ 
fortable  reading-rooms  and  suitable  reading  matter  for  those 
children  and  their  parents  who  are  unable  to  have  in  their 
own  homes  these  necessaries  of  a  pleasant  and  healthful  exist¬ 
ence.  The  use  of  public  school  buildings  for  such  a  purpose 
is  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  primarily  intended 
for  the  education  of  citizens ;  and  in  no  better  way  can  this 
object  be  promoted. 


VIII. 


REVIEWS. 

Education  and  The  Higher  Life.  liy  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of 
Peoria.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  A:  Co.,  1890,  pp.  210. 

To  have  written  this  little  book  one  must  have  possessed  a 
large  heart  and  broad  culture,  must  have  felt  deeply  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  conviction  and  have  wrestled  powerfully  with  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  “  higher  life.”  Whether  they  believe 
it  or  not,  there  is  much  need,  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  class, 
of  turning  attention  to  things  emphasized  in  this  volume.  In 
eight  most  interesting  and  eloquent  lectures  the  plea  is  made, 
that  an  ideal  moral  and  religious  culture  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  intellectual  development.  “  If  from  the  midst  of 
this  paradise  of  utility,  materialism,  and  business,  a  voice  is 
raised  to  plead  for  culture,  for  intelligence,  for  beauty,  for 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  art,  why  need  any  one  take  alarm  ?” 
(p.  64).  To  stimulate  and  lead  to  greatness  of  soul,  not  to  eru¬ 
dition,  is  the  true  aim  of  all  education.  “A  man  educates 
himself ;  and  the  best  work  teachers  can  do  is  to  inspire 
the  love  of  mental  exercise  and  a  living  faith  in  the  power  of 
labor  to  develop  faculty,  to  open  worlds  of  use  and  delight 
which  are  infinite,  and  which  each  individual  must  rediscover 
for  himself  ”  (p.  75). 

The  educational  and  professional  spirit  of  the  times  is 
sharply  and  ably  handled.  Those  who  make  education  a  busi¬ 
ness  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  repeaters  of  facts  and  retailers 
of  doctrines.  “  They  repress ;  they  overawe;  they  are  dicta¬ 
torial  ;  they  prescribe  rules  and  methods  for  minds  which  can 
gain  strength  and  wisdom  only  by  following  the  bent  given  by 
their  endowments”  (p.  74).  Natural  inclination  and  the  true 
individual  spirit  are  subdued.  Idealism  of  life  is  quenched, 
and  thus  “  in  the  professions,  the  lawyer  tends  to  become 
[merely]  an  advocate,  the  physician  [merely]  an  empiric,  the 
theologian  [merely]  a  dogmatist.”  Under  such  tendencies, 
the  nobler  minds  suffer  the  worst.  The  more  of  native  energy 
and  talent,  the  more  certain  is  such  a  type  of  education  to  fail 
in  doing  what  should  be  its  unfailing  mission.  The  best  are 
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blighted  during  the  blossoming  time,  or  possibly,  through  very 
unusual  endowments  of  energy,  reach  ripeness  of  fruitage  in 
spite  of  unfavoring  conditions.  How  rarely  is  it  perceived 
that  “to  grow  is  to  outgrow”;  that  the  pupil  should  not  be 
taught  to  be  or  to  think  as  his  teacher.  “  We  must  be  our¬ 
selves  in  our  thinking  and  writing,  as  in  our  living,  or  be 
insignificant”  (p.  62).  Only  in  this  way  can  one  realize  his 
potentiality;  and  in  so  far  as  one  fails  to  do  this,  he  falls 
short  of  his  true  life.  Progress  is  the  greatest  law  of  life. 
“  Not  to  grow  is  not  to  live.” 

Both  toward  individual  and  national  excellence,  the  finest 
appeals  are  made  and  the  sharpest  criticisms  ventured.  “  The 
whole  social  network,  in  whose  meshes  we  are  all  caught, 
cripples  and  paralyzes  individuality”  (p.  130).  We  are  too 
indifferent  to  the  highest  worth,  too  much  inclined  to  the 
material,  too  easily  satisfied  with  imitating  and  following 
others.  We  must  not  be  content  with  English  methods, 
English  language,  English  literature.  There  is  no  science  by 
which  to  create  a  literature,  yet  “  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
this  great,  intelligent,  yearning  American  world  will  content 
itself  with  the  trick  and  mannerism  of  foreign  accent  and 
style  ”  (p.  62).  Love,  beauty,  excellence  of  mind  and  soul, — 
are  finely  treated.  “  To  live  is  also  to  admire,  to  love,  to  lose 
one’s  self  in  the  contemplation  of  the  splendor  with  which 
nature  is  clothed.  •  Human  life  is  the  marriage  of  souls  with 
the  things  of  light.  Its  basis,  aim,  and  end  is  love,  and  love 
makes  its  object  beautiful.  Man  may  not  even  consent  to 
eat,  except  with  decency  and  grace ;  he  must  have  light  and 
flowers  and  the  rippling  music  of  kindly  speech,  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  he  may  forget  that  his  act  is  merely  animal  and 
useful.  He  will  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  clothing  is  intended 
for  protection  and  comfort,  rather  than  not  dress  to  make 
himself  beautiful  ”  (p.  65).  “  Beauty  is  nobly  useful.  It 

illumines  the  mind,  raises  the  imagination,  and  warms  the 
heart.  It  is  not  an  added  quality,  but  grows  from  the  inner 
nature  of  things ;  it  is  the  thought  of  God  working  outward. 
Only  from  drunken  eyes  can  you  with  paint  and  tinsel  hide 
inward  deformity.  The  beauty  of  the  hills  and  waves,  of 
flowers  and  clouds,  of  children  at  play,  of  reapers  at  work,  of 
heroes  in  battle,  of  poets  inspired,  of  saints  rapt  in  adoration, 
— rises  from  central  depths  of  being,  and  is  concealed  from 
frivolous  minds.  Even  in  the  presence  of  death,  the  hallow- 
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ing  spirit  of  beauty  is  found  ”  (p.  66).  Education  is  at  fault 
when  it  docs  not  create  and  stimulate  this  insight. 

The  book  can  scarcely  be  called  ped.igogical,  and  yet  that 
pedagogy  is  incomplete  and  narrow  which  docs  not  aim  at  such 
heights.  Nor  is  it  a  work  of  systematic  form.  It  is  full  of 
oracular  and  spiritual  utterances,  emanating  from  a  most  liberal 
and  intelligent  piety.  One  is  reminded  of  Emerson’s  Es.says, 
though  the  point  of  view  is  less  lofty  and  less  sustained.  The 
traditional  theological  tone  pervading  the  work  will  doubtle.ss 
mar  its  value  for  some.  It  would  have  appealed  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  much  larger  class,  could  the  facts  have  been  presented 
apart  from  the  theological  setting  which  the  author  gives  them. 
Such  books  arc  so  much  needed  that  detailed  criticism  would 
be  pedantic  and  absurd. 

Duren  J.  II.  Ward. 

Workingman’s  School, 

New  York. 


Rudimentary  Psychology  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  M.  S  i  ekle, 

LL.D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  .\cadeiny,  Wilbraham,  .Mass.  Boston;  Leach, 

Shewell  &  Sanborn,  i8qo,  pp.  xxiv,  264. 

This  work,  “  designed  for  students  in  academies,  high  schools, 
and  collegiate  institutions,”  is  characteristically  a  text-book, 
and  bears  evidence  upon  almost  every  page  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  final  judgment  concerning  the  book  as  a  treatise  on 
p.sychology,  it  has  grown  out  of  the  c.xercises  of  the  class-room, 
and  has  been  put  into  shape  with  the  wants  of  students  in 
mind.  There  is  an  evident  purpose  to  make  a  book  that  shall 
present  “  the  main  facts  of  psychology  ”  in  simple  language, 
while  studiously  avoiding  “  affected  juvenility  of  e.xpre.ssion.” 
In  mechanical  c.xecution  the  book  is  admirable.  The  press- 
work  is  clear  and  the  page  attractive.  Wise  paragraphing, 
frequent  subheads  and  divisions,  bold-faced  catch-words  and 
phrases,  italicized  definitions  and  summaries,  abundant  and 
helpful  marginal  note.s,  and  short  chapters,  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  text  in  teaching. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  compendium  of  facts,  even  of  “  rudimen¬ 
tary  psychology  but  it  gives,  as  it  was  doubtless  meant  to 
do,  a  fairly  complete,  integral  view  of  the  main  classes  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  so  justifies  its  title.  As  a  school  text, 
it  will  be  found  easily  handled  by  any  teacher  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  whatever  authorities  he  may  have 
studied  or  have  used  for  reference. 
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There  are  frequent  illustrations,  generally  well  chosen,  and 
often  strikingly  applied.  The  pages  of  literature  and  history, 
as  well  as  of  standard  works  on  psycliology,  are  drawn  upon 
freely  for  examples  of  typical  human  experience  ;  but  the 
author  betrays  little  acquaintance  with  recent  works,  or  the 
contributions  of  current  investigation.  The  interpretation  of 
phenomena,  the  point  of  view  of  the  author’s  philosophy,  has 
been  adapted — almost  adopted — from  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  or  to  define,  for  the  most  part, 
wherein  the  original  has  been  either  greatly  simplified  or  im¬ 
proved  upon.  While  better  arranged,  and  so  more  available 
as  a  text,  it  is  neither  improved  in  phraseology  nor  put  more 
briefly  or  compactly. 

The  work  includes  interesting  chapters  or  paragraphs  on  Ac¬ 
quired  Perceptions,  Association,  Conception,  and  Concepts,  and, 
having  a  special  significance  for  teachers,  the  Cultivation  of 
Memory  and  Imagination.  The  facts  are  abundant,  plainly 
put  into  form,  and  well  illustrated.  These  chapters,  perhaps, 
comprise  the  best  of  the  author’s  work,  and  justify  the  spirit 
of  his  attempt  to  adapt  the  study  of  psychology  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  high  school  training. 

Among  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the  170  pages  on  the 
intellect,  are  those  devoted  to  the  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 
Here  the  phraseology  is  more  technical — needlessly  so,  it 
would  seem — and  the  discussion  spiritless.  In  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  besides  the  four  forms  of  judgments  as  to  quantity 
and  two  forms  as  to  quality,  there  are  named,  and  formally 
defined,  judgments  as  categorical  and  hypothetical;  conditional, 
disjunctive,  and  dilemmatic  ;  problematical,  assertory,  and  apo- 
dictic, — all  given  in  four  pages,  and  making  a  classification 
that  is  about  as  significant  and  helpful  to  the  average  class  in  a 
secondary  school  as  pages  of  the  same  words  shuffled  and  set 
off  into  lists.  The  discussion  of  the  judgment,  in  short,  is 
all  too  brief  for  a  logic,  and  yet  it  assumes  to  give  the  matter 
a  logical  dress;  and  at  the  same  time  too  technical  and  unde¬ 
veloped  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The  like  strictures  may  be 
passed  upon  the  treatment  of  Reasoning  and  Inference.  Oppo¬ 
sition  and  conversion  of  judgments;  categorical  and  hypothet¬ 
ical  syllogisms,  and  their  sub-classes  cover  ten  pages  that 
neither  make  clear  the  nature  of  inference  nor  the  conditions 
involved  in  common  acts  of  reasoning. 

Again  there  is  room  for  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
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introducing  into  such  text  a  consideration  of  the  metaphysics 
of  the  “  Regulative  Faculty,”  concerning  which  the  author  ad¬ 
mits  that  “  philosophers  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  name  of 
this  faculty,”  and  quotes  his  favorite  author.  Dr.  Hopkins,  as 
denying  that  it  is  a  faculty  at  all.  If  this  study  is  to  be  given 
but  one  term,  of  perhaps  fourteen  weeks,  by  boys  and  girls 
seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
the  time  may  not  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in  memorizing 
the  speculations  of  philosophers,  whose  larger  views  still  bring 
them  to  disagreements. 

The  book  includes  a  treatment  of  the  sensibilities  also, 
of  fifty-seven  pages,  and  the  will,  thirty  pages;  both  show¬ 
ing  a  wise  selection  of  matter  and  an  attractive  presenta¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  author  might  well  have  elaborated  these 
parts  at  the  expense  of  the  first  division,  and  improved  his 
book. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  the  work 
is  to  be  adjusted  to  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Steele’s  book  re¬ 
veals  no  advantage  over  most  recent  elementary  texts,  either 
as  to  subject  matter  or  presentation.  Indeed,  a  half  dozen 
books  might  be  named  that,  published  within  five  years,  would 
be  preferable  for  use  in  either  true  academies  or  high  schools. 
If  designed  for  colleges,  it  need  only  be  said  the  work  is  neither 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  the  ground,  modern  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  contemporary  college,  nor  fitted 
to  class  room  or  library  methods. 

The  book  is  most  interesting  as  a  not  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  popularize,  and  draw  public  and  professional  attention  to 
a  most  fruitful  and  helpful  study,  and  one  that  promises  rich 
returns  even  in  the  training  of  children.  The  last  ten  years 
have  multiplied  the  literature  of  this  subject  in  the  field  of 
elementary  texts, — some  almost  worthless  as  school  manuals 
others  badly  graded  (like  the  first  elementary  grammars — 
mere  abridgments,  with  all  the  explanations  omitted),  but  all 
suggestive  to  the  educator  of  better  things  in  the  evolution 
of  a  rational  curriculum,  subordinating  both  the  selection  of 
materials  and  the  construction  of  te.xts  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  growing  mind. 


Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


Richard  G.  Boone. 
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Lessons  in  Psycholog;y.  By  J.  P.  Gordy,  Ph.D.  Columbus,  O. :  Hann  & 
Adair,  1890,  pp.  349. 

The  book  has  yet  to  be  written  that  will  render  it  possible 
for  teachers  to  do  by  private  study  what  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  regular  course  of  pedagogic  instruction.  This  is 
especially  true  of  educational  psychology.  The  power  to 
study  psychology  appreciatively  is  a  growth.  A  book  worthy 
of  life-long  study  is  likely  to  prove  at  first  unintelligible.  A 
book  that  is  intelligible  from  the  start,  soon  proves  inadequate. 
Hence  arises  the  need  of  an  introduction,  by  a  teacher,  if  pos¬ 
sible — by  a  book,  if  necesssary. 

Professor  Gordy  has  attempted  to  introduce  teachers  to  the 
appreciative  study  of  educational  psychology  by  publishing  a 
course  of  lessons  by  correspondence  which  he  gave  during  the 
past  year  to  a  class  of  teachers.  His  book  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  those  teachers 
who  are  forced  to  attempt  the  study  of  psychology  without 
a  teacher,  and  who  find  it,  as  given  in  the  current  text-books, 
either  too  difiicult  to  be  intelligible  or  too  dilute  to  be  nour¬ 
ishing. 

While  this  book  has  all  the  advantages  of  being  written  in 
conversational  style  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  be¬ 
ginners,  it  has  also  very  decidedly  the  faults  of  its  virtues. 
Clearness  is  too  often  sought  by  reiteration  and  simplicity  in 
verbiage,  so  that  one  loses  the  stimulus  of  a  concise  style. 
Put,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  already  books  enough  that 
give  to  beginners  the  stimulus  without  the  psychology. 

The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  what  to  omit  from  these  lessons.  He  has  nowhere  sacri¬ 
ficed  utility  to  the  demands  of  completeness.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  intellect,  treated  in  thirty-five  lessons,  closes 
with  three  chapters  on  the  primary  intellectual  functions. 
There  is  a  decided  gain  in  this  arrangement,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  author.  The  four  chapters  on  development,  which  fol¬ 
low,  are  the  most  original  and  valuable  portion  of  the  book, 
and  are  well  worth  careful  study. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  children,  and 
contains  the  directions  and  questions  which  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  following  the  “Worcester 
plan,”  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  students. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  questions  at  the  close  of  each 
lesson  do  not  possess  greater  pedagogic  merit  or  practical 
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utility.  The  substitution,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  of  ques¬ 
tions  as  searching,  as  stimulating,  and  as  pedagogically  excel¬ 
lent  as  those  in  Mr.  Fiskc’s  Civil  Government  would  greatly 
increase  the  worth  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  excellent  book, 
and  render  it  more  likely  to  lead  its  readers  to  further  study, 
not  only  in  their  own  minds  and  in  those  of  their  pupils,  but 
in  the  works  of  Harris,  Sully,  and  James. 

Walter  L.  Hekvey. 

New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


A  Literary  Manual  of  Foreign  Quotations.  Compiled  by  John  Devoe  Hel¬ 
ton.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1891,  pp.  vi,  249. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has  confined  himself  to  those 
quotations  which  have  “a  distinctly  literary  flavor.”  He  has 
selected  them  with  excellent  judgment,  and  he  shows  himself 
possessed  of  accurate  scholarship  and  wide  reading. 

The  quotations  are  confined  to  the  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  German  languages.  There  is  none  from  the  Greek  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  in  a  very  few 
years  after  leaving  college,  most  men — even  highly  educated 
men — find  their  attainments  in  that  language  not  much 
greater  than  those  which  Ben  Jonson  ascribes  to  Shakes¬ 
peare.  It  would  be  indeed  an  interesting  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  literary  history  were  some  one,  possessed  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  skill,  to  trace  the  influence  of  Greek 
thought  and  language  upon  modern  English  literature.  The 
omission  of  Greek  quotations  in  the  present  volume  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  last  ten 
years  have  witnessed  a  popular  manifestation  of  interest  in 
the  Homeric  poems  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  albeit  in 
translations,  such  as  was  perhaps  never  known  before. 

Of  the  quotations  given  there  are  nearly  four  times  as  many 
Latin  as  P'rench,  nearly  twice  as  many  P'rench  as  German,  and 
about  three  times  as  many  German  as  Italian.  These  ratios  are 
not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  amount  of  time 
and  labor,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  value,  is  given  in 
education  to  the  Latin  language.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to 
note  that  our  old  friend  Horace  distances  all  competitors  in 
the  number  of  quotations  given  from  a  single  author;  that 
Voltaire  takes  the  lead  in  I'rench,  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and,  of  course,  Dante  in  Italian.  A  couple  of  hundred 
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additional  quotations  from  French  and  German  authors  would 
have  greatly  enriched  the  book. 

The  quotations  (in  tlie  original  tongue)  are  printed  in  bold 
type  and  arninged  in  alphabetical  order.  Each  quotation  (s  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  well  executed  translation,  by  an  account  of  its  origin 
when  such  seems  necessary,  and  by  extracts  from  modern 
English  or  American  authors  in  which  it  is  used.  The  com¬ 
piler  tells  us  that  lie  has  chosen  the  illustrative  extracts  “  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources.”  The  statement  will  not  be  doubted 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  these  democratic  pages  De  Quincey, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Emerson,  rub  elbows  with  such  common¬ 
place  writers  as  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  David  Christie  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  Senator  Ingalls. 

An  index  to  authors’  names  would  render  the  book  much 
more  convenient  for  reference  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  as  well  by  the  scholar  who  has  not 
the  time,  as  by  the  general  reader  who  has  not  the  requisite 
knowledge,  to  go  to  original  sources. 

W.  H.  M. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Edited  by  Louise  Manning 

Hodgkins.  Professor  of  Enoiish  Literature  in  Wellesley  College.  Boston  and 

New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1S90,  pp.  69. 

This  little  volume,  one  of  the  “Students'  Series  of  English 
Classics,”  seems  d.-sigued  primarily  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
preparation  for  the  Iviglish  requirement  at  the  New  England 
colleges,  hut  it  i  ^  wr-li  .adapted  to  serve  a  broader  purpose. 
Inasmuch  as  it  ;  ciliior'is  a  professor  of  English,  we  may 
naturally  hope  t<>  learn  from  her  treatment  of  the  poem  in 
what  sort  of  a  setting  college  instructors  would  like  to  have 
such  gems  mount  eil  when  students  present  them  at  the  college 
door.  I'or  .sever.il  re.isons  this  poem  is  an  admirable  selection 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  Though  a  fragment,  it  is  sufficiently 
complete  in  itself,  for  it  is  “a  little  epic  in  a  great  one,”  con¬ 
taining,  as  Miss  1  liidgkins  points  out  in  detail,  “  all  the  elements 
of  epical  power.”  I'urthermore,  it  is  the  best  of  the  longer 
poems  of  an  author  whose  work  in  general  illustrates  most 
forcibly  the  value  of  ancient  culture  to  the  modern  scholar 
and  poet.  Left  to  himself,  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the 
Iliad  would  not  fail  to  trace  the  Homeric  feeling  diffused 
through  these  verses,  but  with  Miss  Hodgkins  for  a  guide  he 
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may  also  read  between  the  lines  what  the  poet  has  caught 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  not  to  speak  of  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Thus  he  may  easily  learn  how  all 
the  past  contributes  to  a  scholar’s  present. 

Turning  now  from  the  poem  to  the  work  o>f  the  editor,  we 
shall  find  much  to  praise,  together  with  a  very  little  from 
which  we  must  withhold  commendation.  To  devote  forty 
pages  to  the  elucidation  of  some  thirty  pages  of  text,  and  that 
a  text  not  at  aU’obscure,  at  first  seems  unwise,  but  by  one  who 
reads  all  in  course  the  end  is  found  to  justify  the  means.  For 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  enwrap  the  student’s  mind  in  a 
protecting  atmosphere  like  that  which  Venus  threw  about 
.^Eneas  on  his  approach  to  Carthage,  and  to  shut  out  or  render 
powerless  all  distractions,  while  the  reader’s  own  vision  becomes 
the  clearer.  The  introductory  matter  which  performs  this 
service  is  quite  varied,  including  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  an  account  of  the  “  Shah  Nameh,”  the  Persian  Iliad, 
and  of  its  unfortunate  author,  Firdausi ;  also  some  mention  of 
the  particular  myth  on  which  “  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ”  is 
founded.  Then  follow  a  brief  critique  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  version 
of  the  theme  and  a  most  appropriate  sonnet  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas.  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  but  effective.  They 
leave  much  to  the  teacher  and  more  to  the  pupil,  as  is  right. 
Of  verbal  criticism  I  observe  but  two  instances,  “  dight  ”  and 
“  minion,”  both  of  which  might  have  been  left  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Geographical  allusions  are  fully  explained,  but  a 
good  sketch  map  of  the  scene  of  the  story,  bearing  the  ancient 
names,  would  be  worth  them  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  notes  are  genuine  helps.  The  strength  of  the  anno¬ 
tator  has  been  spent  on  what  may  be  termed  comparative 
literature.  There  is  an  abundance  of  citation  and  reference 
by  which  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  religious  and  secular, 
are  summoned  to  illustrate  the  literary  qualities  of  the  poem. 
And  in  all,  the  aim  has  been  to  suggest  rather  than  to  supply. 
The  student  is  stimulated  and  directed,  but  is  not  crammed. 
This  certainly  is  good  pedagogics. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  common  and  repre¬ 
hensible  omission  in  the  editing  of  works  of  fiction  for  school 
use,  namely,  the  neglect  to  give  a  table  showing  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  proper  names.  With  respect  to  names  of 
persons,  unless  they  are  historical,  the  reader  has  no  guide 
unless  he  can  learn  the  author’s  own  conception  of  the  sounds 
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of  the  words.  To  whom  shall  we  look  in  order  to  obtain  this 
conception,  if  not  to  the  editor? 

Ray  Greene  Huling. 

High  School, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Elementary  Geology.  By  Charles  Bird,  B.A.,  E.G.S.,  Headmaster  of  the 

Rochester  Mathematical  School.  London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  1890,  pp.  248. 

Geology  possesses  many  claims  to  an  early  place  in  an 
educational  curriculum.  The  e.xtent  to  which  it  may  be  made 
an  object  or  an  incident  of  out-of-door  rambles  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  youthful  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  these,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  with  the  wealth  of  practical 
illustration  which  almost  every  locality  affords,  may  be  made 
to  cultivate  the  observation,  judgment,  and  reasoning  faculty, 
even  in  pupils  who  are  still  quite  young.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  renders  all  success  with 
youthful  students  in  geology  entirely  dependent  on  its  manner 
of  presentation.  The  variety  of  possible  explanations  for 
many  common  facts,  while  capable  of  valuable  results  if 
properly  employed,  may  lead  to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  ami 
vagueness,  with  which  the  subject  at  once  becomes  wearisome. 

The  little  book  before  us  contains  a  clear  and  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fundamental  and  best  established  truths  of 
geology,  which  is  well  deserving  of  the  success  which  its 
author  says  it  has  attained  in  actual  practice.  Its  twenty-four 
short  chapters  are  equally  divided  between  general  principles 
and  what  is  known  as  historical  geology.  After  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  geology  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  commonest  structures  of  rock  masses,  the  minerals 
and  rocks  themselves  are  dealt  with.  To  this  succeeds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  on  the  agents  of  rock  disintegration,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  redeposition,  which  are  followed  by  a  brief 
account  of  those  changes  in  the  earth’s  external  configuration, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  its  heated  interior.  The  sequence  of 
formations  is  traced  from  the  Archaean  upward,  and  the 
character  of  each  is  emphasized  by  large  cuts  of  its  commonest 
life  forms,  such  as  any  one  with  enough  interest  in  the  subject 
could  collect  by  visiting  the  best  British  localities,  or  study  in 
the  museums.  Each  chapter  is  closed  by  a  summary  of  its 
contents  in  the  shape  of  clearly  formulated  questions. 
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While  making  no  claim  to  originality,  the  author  has  been 
successful  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  illustration  of  his 
material  ;  and  yet  the  very  point  which  renders  his  book  best 
adapted  to  his  own  scholars,  makes  it  unsuited  for  general  use 
— at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  its  local  char¬ 
acter.  The  author  has  wisely  selected  his  illustrations,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  sections,  from  near  home,  since  no  requisite  i)f 
success  in  teaching  geology  to  beginners  is  more  important 
than  accessible  examples  of  general  phenomena.  The  book 
may  prove  practically  useful  throughout  England,  but  to 
American  teachers  its  greatest  value  is  as  a  pattern.  Several 
similar  works,  illustrated  from  different  portions  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  would  do  much  to  encourage  an  interest  in  geology 
among  our  young  people,  and  also  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  this  science  in  early  education. 

The  colored  geological  map  of  Great  liritain  is  a  valuable 
addition.  The  cuts  in  the  main  are  good,  although  the  figure 
of  quartz  crystals,  on  p.  26,  is  not  calculated  to  impress  one 
with  the  importance  of  the  law  of  constant  interfacial  angles. 

George  II.  Williams. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Q.  Curti  Rufi  Historiarum  Libri  III  et  IV.  The  First  Two  Extant  Rooks 
of  Quintus  Curtius.  For  Sight  Reading.  Edited  by  Haroi.d  N.  Fowler. 
With  an  Introduction  on  Reading  at  Sight,  by  James  B.  Greenouoii.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xiii,  96. 

Most  teachers  of  Latin  will  probably  smile  on  finding  Pro¬ 
fessor  Greenough,  in  his  introduction  to  this  useful  little  book, 
defending  the  practice  of  reading  Latin  at  sight  in  school  and 
college  work  against  the  charge  that  it  is  “  a  patent  application 
for  dispensing  with  labor, — an  idea  which  has  attracted  many 
ignorant  and  lazy  pupils  and  perhaps  teachers.”  The  number 
of  ignorant  and  lazy  pupils  who  cherish  this  delusion  must  be 
microscopically  small,  for  as  a  rule  nothing  is  more  dreaded  and 
disliked  by  such  young  persons,  than  an  exercise  that  strijis 
their  ignorance  of  all  its  disguises  and  brings  them  down  to 
their  sednty  stock  of  real  knowledge.  Hence,  voluntary 
classes  for  sight  reading  both  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  college  at 
least,  are  popular  only  with  those  who  love  genuine  and  honest 
work.  Professor  Greenough  aptly  defines  in  a  few  words  the 
essential  advantages  of  sight  reading,  and  indicates  clearly  the 
method  in  which  it  should  be  pursued, — first,  by  ridding  the 
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student  of  the  notion  that  he  must  “  think  the  Englisli  into 
the  Latin  ”  ;  and  second,  by  teaching  him  to  think  along  the 
lines  of  the  original,  if  possible,  without  translating  at  all. 
The  true  process  is  admirably  indicated  by  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  first  six  sentences  of  tlie  present  text. 

Dr.  Fowler  has  followed  the  text  of  Vogel  without  altera¬ 
tion,  and  gives,  at  the  foot  of  each  page  an  explanation  or 
translation  of  such  words  and  idioms  as  will  probably  be  un¬ 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  Latin  for  only  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  is  wise  in  translat¬ 
ing  such  words  as  conditccre  (to  hire),  pnrpiirati  (courtiers), 
miiltum  (very),  and  others  of  which  the  derived  meaning  is  .so 
readily  deduced  from  the  application  of  the  literal  meaning  to 
the  conte.xt.  One  of  the  most  stimulating  features  of  sight 
reading  is  the  addition  to  the  student’s  vocabulary  that  he 
makes  for  himself  simply  by  setting  his  own  wits  to  work  ;  and 
what  he  gains  in  this  way  is  doubly  apt  to  be  retained. 

The  print  of  the  little  volume  is  clear  and  plain,  and  is 
free  from  the  typographical  errors  that  disfigure  Dr.  Fowler’s 
recent  edition  of  the  Meuacchmi. 

H.  T.  Peck. 

COLUMlllA  C0I.LKGE. 

School  and  Family  Atlas  of  the  World;  Descriptive,  Historical  and  Sta¬ 
tistical.  I5y  James  Mo.M'Eitii.  New  York:  A.  S.  Harnes  &  Co.,  i8go,  pp  193. 

This  book  is  cpiite  out  of  the  usual  .style  of  school  geog¬ 
raphies.  It  is  a  large  and  attractive  work  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated.  The  maps  are 
strikingly  clear  and  the  illustrations  have  a  freshness  and  artis¬ 
tic  finish  that  at  once  enlist  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Not 
only  are  countries  and  divisions  of  countries  represented  by 
accurate  map.s,  but  cities  and  their  environs,  war  districts,  .and 
other  places  arc  depicted.  The  book  abounds  in  devices  to 
impress  upon  the  pujiil  at  a  glance  important  facts  of  history, 
geography,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of  social  and  political  life. 
It  would  seem  that  no  desirable  thing  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  veteran  author.  The  correct 
pronunciation  of  names,  apt  to  be  mispronounced,  is  indicated, 
and  unfamiliar  words  are  carefully  defined  in  foot-notes.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  to  omit  definitions  of  such  simple 
words  .as  intercept,  unwary,  taper,  reversed,  merchant,  average, 
etc.  Among  the  many  instructive  features  of  the  work  arc 
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bird’s-eye  views  of  continents,  river-basins,  great  plains,  and 
mountain  districts.  The  author’s  method  of  associating  with 
the  geography  of  a  country  the  leading  facts  of  its  history,  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  one.  If  the  “Historical  Notes”  were  ex¬ 
panded  to  several  times  thein  length,  as  here  given,  the  book 
would  be  improved  by  it. 

By  a  large  use  of  the  comparative  method  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts,  the  pupil’s  power  of  association  is  brought  help¬ 
fully  into  play  in  the  acquirement  of  facts.  The  book  will 
prove  as  useful  and  helpful  in  the  home  as  in  the  school,  for  it 
is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  facts,  attractively  arranged  and 
presented. 

Theo.  B.  Noss. 

State  Normal  School, 

California,  Pa. 


Psychologic  und  Logik,  zur  Einfiihrung  in  die  Philosophic.  Von  Dr.  Th. 

Elsenhans.  Stuttgart  :  G.  J.  GOschen’sche  Verlagshandlung,  1890,  pp.  135. 

The  art  of  writing  a  compact  and  accurate  primer  on  a  great 
domain  of  science  is  very  difficult  of  attainment.  It  involves 
the  fullest  knowledge,  a  well  developed  sense  of  proportion, 
good  judgment,  and  the  power  of  condensation.  The  task 
which  Dr.  Elsenhans  has  set  himself  has  been  attempted  scores 
of  times,  but  rarely  with  success.  Certainly,  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  contains  no  primer  of  psychology  and  logic  that  com¬ 
bines  the  four  characteristics  just  noted.  Perhaps  Dr.  Elsen¬ 
hans’  monograph  would  not  read  so  well  if  translated,  but  in 
German,  and  from  the  German  point  of  view,  it  is  satisfactory 
in  an  unusual  degree.  The  author’s  standpoint  is  modern 
and  his  judgment  is  sane — a  combination  woefully  lacking  in 
writers  on  philosophy.  A  somewhat  careful  reading  of  his  book 
has  discovered  no  important  omission,  and  no  flagrant  errors. 
On  questions  where  there  is  a  permissible  difference  of  opinion, 
he  stands  with  Lotze,  Hoffding,  and,  usually,  with  Sigwart. 

_  N.  M.  B. 

The  Adonais  of  Shelley.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William 

Michael  Rossetti.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  i2mo,  pp.  viii,  154. 

Shelley’s  poetry,  like  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  often  “  hard 
to  be  understood.”  Whoever  furnishes  a  clew  that  will  enable 
the  uncritical  reader  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  phantasy 
evolved  from  the  genius  of  the  poet,  renders  a  great  service  to 
the  human  kind.  This  Mr.  Rossetti  has  done  in  the  case  of 
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Adonais.  At  first  blush,  one  is  disposed  to  resent  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  overburdening  of  the  text  with  commentary. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  write  a  book  of  1 50 
pages  to  expound  a  poem  of  only  fifty-five  Spencerian  stanzas. 
But  more  mature  reflection  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
book  that  can  be  dispensed  with  by  any  one  who  desires  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  Adonais.  A  knowledge  of  the  tragic 
lives  both  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats,  whose  elegy  he  sings ;  of 
Shelley’s  theories,  not  only  of  the  poetic  art  but  of  the  subtlest 
problems  of  the  soul ;  of  the  sources  whence  he  imbibed  his  in¬ 
spiration  and  drew  his  materials, — a  knowledge  of  all  these 
things  is  necessaryto  a  proper  understanding  of  the  poem.  And 
admirably  does  Mr.  Rossetti  supply  it.  His  style  is  clear  and 
elegant.  He  is  impartial.  He  never  tries  to  defend  Shelley’s 
vagaries,  either  in  life  or  in  literature.  He  is  thorough  in  his 
treatment  of  every  point  considered.  One  feels  that,  when  he 
has  concluded,  there  is  but  little,  if  anything  more,  to  be  said. 
As  two  instances,  out  of  many,  may  be  mentioned  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  effect  upon  Keats  of  the  Quarterly  and  Black¬ 
wood  criticisms,  and  of  Shelley’s  views  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  His  conclusion  that  the  Urania  of  the  poem  is  to 
be  identified  with  Aphrodite  Urania,  rather  than  with  the 
Muse  Urania,  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

The  annotations  are  full  and  explicit.  Almost  the  only 
omission  I  have  noticed  is  the  failure  to  trace  the  so  dear  a 
head  in  the  third  line  of  Adonais  to  its  evident  prototype  in 
the  tarn  cari  capitis  of  Horace. 

If  criticism  be  the  great  literary  duty  of  the  present  age,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  maintained,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  made  a 
notable  addition  to  its  literature.  He  has  given  to  an  English 
classic  a  setting  equal  to  any  that  has  been  lavished  on  Homer 
or  on  Horace. 

W.  H.  M. 


First  Steps  in  Geography  :  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins.  By  Alexander  E. 
Frye,  LL.B.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.:  Bay  State  Publishing  Company,  1891,  pp. 
vii,  1 19. 

This  little  book,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  attained  a 
national  reputation  as  the  author  of  Child  and  Nature,  marks  a 
distinct  change  of  method  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
elementary  geography. 
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The  aim  of  this  book  is  twofohl  :  I'irst,  “  to  inspire  children 
with  a  love  of  nature”;  and  second,  “  to  suggest  to  teachers 
the  subject  matter  of  primary  geography  which  should  precede 
the  use  of  a  text-book.”  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  reader,  and  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  which 
present  in  a  fairly  logical  scciuence  some  of  the  most  obvious 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  nature.  Beginning  with  “  How 
the  Rain-drops  set  out  on  their  Journey,”  an  attempt  is  made 
in  story  form  to  teach  the  formation  of  brcxjks  and  brook  basins, 
soil  making,  forms  of  water,  atmospheric  phenomena,  i)lants, 
animal  life,  etc.  Taking  his  cue,  perhaps,  from  the  fascinating 
tales  of  Uncle  Remus,  the  brook,  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the 
robin,'  etc.,  are  made  to  tell  what  they  have  observed,  in 
their  respective  haunts,  of  the  curious  facts  and  forces  of 
nature. 

This  attempt  to  present  the  facts  of  elementary  science  in 
the  form  of  a  fairy  story  is  not  novel  by  any  means,  yet  we  do 
not  recall  any  one  who  has  done  it  much  better.  The  stories 
are  interspersed  with  many  appropriate  [)oetical  selections  and 
numerous  full  page  illustrations.  We  cannot  commend  the 
plan  of  the  book  too  strongly,  but  no  story,  however  well  it 
may  be  told,  can  fill  the  place  of  actual  observation  and  study 
of  the  real  forms  of  land  and  water,  plants  and  animals.  Mr. 
Frye  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact  and  only  claims  for  his  Brooks 
and  Brook  Basins  that,  if  properly  used,  it  will  supply  the 
interest  and  inspiration  prerequisite  to  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion. 

If  this  kind  of  book  is  to  find  a  market,  one  great  danger 
must  be  avoided  by  all  authors  who  seek  to  cultivate  this  field, 
— namely,  that  of  losing  sight  of  the  science  end  or  of  confus¬ 
ing  it  by  the  attempt  to  do  pretty  writing.  Had  we  the  dis¬ 
position  to  criticise  Mr.  Frye’s  work  unfavorably,  we  should 
find  fault  w,ith  his  opening  chapters  as  being  altogether  too  flow¬ 
ery.  Children  like  simplicity  of  statement  rather  than  high 
flown  imagery,  which  mystifies  and  repels.  But  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Frye  gets  accustomed  to  the  paces  of  his  new  found 
Pegasus,  he  reins  him  down  to  a  very  even  and  satisfactory 
gait. 

It  will  certainly  pay  all  who  arc  interested  in  this  new  de¬ 
parture  in  geography  teaching  to  keep  a  good  lookout  for  any 
future  work  by  the  same  author.  He  promises  well. 

A.  B.  P. 
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Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

CoNc’.RKSO  Nacionai.  I’kdac.ojico  :  Resumen  de  las  Discussiones,  Actas  i  Memo- 
rias  prescntadas  al  Primer  Congreso  Pcdagojico  celebrado  en  Santiago  de  Chile 
en  Setiembre  de  1SS9.  Santiago  de  Chile  :  Imprenta  Nacionai,  1890,  pp.  271. 

This  report  is  of  considerable  significance  and  no  little 
practical  value  to  American  students  of  education.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Congress  were  carefully  made,  and  more  than 
two  weeks  were  devoted  to  the  discussions  and  the  formulation 
of  conclusions.  The  latter  had  reference  to  practical  methods 
of  introducing  manual  training  into  elementary  schools,  better 
methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing,  physical  training, 
music  in  primary  schools,  instruction  in  hygiene,  evening 
schools  for  adults,  and  the  better  professional  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  several  discussions,  as  here  reported,  were 
conducted  on  a  high  plane  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Another 
Congress  will  be  held  in  1892. 

Handiiok  I  Pedagogisk  SNicKERisi.ojn.  till  tjenst  for  Liirare  och  vid  Sjiilfstu- 
dium.  Utarbetad  af  Orro  Sai.omon,  Caki.  NoRUKNnAiiL,  Alfred  Johans¬ 
son.  Stockholm  :  h'.  &  G.  Beijers,  1890,  pp.  201. 

Sloyd  is  much  talked  of,  commended,  and  criticised,  but 
little  understood,  in  the  United  States.  Few  Americans  have 
studied  it  carefully  in  its  home  at  Niia.s,  and  the  teachers  who 
have  come  here  from  Sweden  have  not  always  been  happy  or 
successful  in  their  pre.sentation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
this  subj’ect  of  scliool  instruction.  This  very  clear  and  well 
arranged  manual  of  the  subject,  with  its  admirable  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  visit  to  Nails  that  has  been 
devised.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  system  are  concisely 
and  logically  described.  The  points  of  contact  with  history 
and  natural  science  are  made  apparent.  The  most  notable 
omission  is  any  attempt  to  co-ordinate  Sloyd  with  drawing  and 
form  study.  In  America  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  serious 
defect  in  the  system,  but  one  which  it  is  not  impossible,  nor 
perhaps  even  difficult,  to  remedy. 

UnoCygnaeiis,  “  Finska  Folkskolans  Fader.”  Tecknad  af  Gustaf  F.  L6nn- 
BECK.  Helsingfors:  1890,  pp.  132. 

Uno  Cygnaeus  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  popular  education. 
He  is  rightly  called  the  “  father  of  the  common  schools  of 
Finland.”  His  influence  was  very  marked  also  in  Russia  and 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  His  career,  as  outlined  by  the 
author,  is  a  very  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  a  romantic 
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one.  His  aim  was  high,  his  methods  practical,  and  his  energy 
very  great.  Cygnaeus  died  in  1885. 

PAdagogik  im  Grundriss.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  \V.  Rein,  Direktor  des  Padagogischen 

Seminars  an  der  Universitat  Jena.  Stuttgart:  G.  J.  Goschen’sche  Verlagshand-  * 

lung,  1890,  pp.  141.  ■ 

This  little  volume  is  of  far  more  value  than  many  others  ten 
times  its  size.  It  is  a  syllabus  rather  than  a  treatise  or  even  a 

a  monograph.  In  the  clearest  language  a  conspectus  is  given  f. 

of  pedagogics  as  that  science  is  to-day  studied  in  Germany.  i; 

Dr.  Rein  divides  pedagogics  into  systematic  and  historical, 
and  systematic  pedagogics  is  subdivided  into  practical  and  i| 

theoretical.  Under  practical  pedagogics  he  ranges  the  forms  | 

of  education  (the  several  kinds  of  institutions,  their  aims  and  | 

methods)  and  school  administration,  under  which  head  the  1 

preparation  of  teachers  is  included.  Theoretical  pedagogics 
deals  with  the  concept  of  education  and  its  ends,  and  with  j, 

methodology,  which  includes  both  didactics  and  discipline.  t 

Admirable  bibliographies  increase  the  value  of  the  book.  In 
discussing  the  Gymnasium,  Dr.  Rein  states  very  clearly  the  i 

respective  positions  of  the  various  German  pedagogic  leaders 
toward  this  institution.  To  those  persons  who  profess  them-  \ 

selves  unable  to  understand  what  instruction  or  information  is  I 

included  under  the  head  of  pedagogics.  Dr.  Rein’s  little  volume  I 

is  respectfully  commended. 

Rfji.igious  Instruction  in  State  Schools.  By  George  P.  Brown,  Editor  of 
the  Public  School  Journal.  Bloomington,  Ill.  :  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 

1891,  pp.  8. 

Mr.  Brown’s  vigorous  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association  is  here  reprinted  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form.  The  author  understands  perfectly  that  religious 
instruction  is  essential  to  a  complete  education,  but  he  holds 
that  for  reasons  of  greatest  weight  this  instruction  cannot  be 
undertakep  or  subsidized  by  the  state  in  its  system  of  common 
schools.  He  regards  favorably  the  suggestion  which  has  been  i 

made  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  others,  that  the  state  school,  in  | 

its  several  localities,  should  arrange  with  the  church  to  excuse  [ 

from  the  school  for  a  portion  of  each  week  those  children  whose 
parents  desire  it  for  special  religious  instruction  by  the  church. 

Le  Surmenage  Mental  dans  la  Civilisation  Moderne.  Par  Marie  Manaceine — 

Traduit  du  russe  par  E.  Jaubert.  Paris  :  G.  Masson,  1890,  pp.  286. 

Mme.  Manac^ine’s  book  is  a  very  powerful  and  direct  treat-  j 

ment  of  a  subject  of  increasing  importance.  It  is  not  peda-  j 
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{Togic  in  language,  nor  perhaps  in  conception.  But  nothing 
has  been  written  on  this  topic  that  is  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
administering  school  programs  and  courses  of  study,  or  that 
commands  more  respect  by.  its  learning  and  its  sober  reflection. 
Professor  Richet,  in  his  introduction  to  this  translation  of 
Mme.  Manac^ine’s  book,  says  truly  :  “  If  the  coefficient  of 
happiness  be  represented  by  ICXD,  good  health  must  be  credited 
with  95.  Fortune  and  fame  together  can  only  add  5.”  For 
some  years  past  complaints  have  been  growing  louder  and 
more  frequent  that  there  is  overpressure  in  the  schools,  and 
that  ill-health  and  enfeebled  constitutions  are  the  result.  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  has  called  attention  to  the  investigations  of 
Hertel  in  Denmark  on  this  point,  and  the  German  Emperor 
did  not  omit  to  mention  it  in  his  recent  indictment  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  his  own  land.  We  have  already  been 
rendered  anaemic  and  abnormally  excitable  from  overwork, 
says  Mme.  Manac6ine ;  and  her  array  of  physiological  and 
medical  evidence  in  support  of  her  assertion  is  startling.  It  is 
modern  life  itself,  however,  against  which  her  charges  lie,  and 
they  only  touch  the  school  as  it  has  succumbed  to  the  influences 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  That  this  process  has  gone  so  far 
that  the  school  is  itself  now  contributing  positively  to  the 
overpressure,  is  in  a  measure  true.  The  remedy  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  closely  upon  so  clear  a  conviction  as  to  the  causes  of  over¬ 
pressure,  and  their  bodily  and  mental  effects,  as  may  be  obtained 
from  this  work. 

P^DAGOGIE  HiSTORIQUE  D’AFR^S  LES  PrINCIPAUX  PEDAGOGUES,  PHILOSOPHES 

ET  Moralistes.  Par  Paul  Rousselot,  Inspecteur  Honoraire  d'Academie.  Paris  : 

Ch.  Delagrave,  1891,  pp.  288. 

M.  Rousselot  has  put  together,  with  infinite  pains  and  very 
good  judgment,  a  great  collection  of  sayings  on  education. 
His  book  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  dictionary  to  be 
interesting  reading,  but  it  is  valuable  for  reference  and  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  dealing  respectively  with 
the  science  of  education,  physical  education,  intellectual  train¬ 
ing,  methods  of  instruction,  and  moral  discipline. 


N.  M.  B. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  prominent  subject  of  educational  controversy  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  has  been  the  compul¬ 
sory  study  of  Greek  as  a  requirement  for  a  degree  in  Arts  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  head  masters  of  what  are  called 
in  England  the  “  Public  Schools,”  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  of 
which  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  are  the  types,  and  which  pre¬ 
pare  their  scholars  for  entrance  direct  to  the'  universities  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  held  annual  or  biennial  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  in  which  the  members  are  presumed  to  have  a  common 
interest.  At  the  recent  Head  Masters’  Conference,  held  in 
December  last  at  Oxford,  orthodox  and  conservative  teachers 
were  startled  by  the  boldness  of  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Welldon, 
the  head  master  of  Harrow,  to  the  effect  “  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  conference  it  would  be  a  gain  to  education,  if  Greek 
were  not  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.” 

An  animated  debate  ensued  ;  the  proposition  was  supported 
by  the  head  masters  of  Marlborough,  Rugby,  and  Clifton,  and 
ultimately  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  (31  nays  against  29 
ayes).  The  whole  subject  has  since  been  further  discussed, 
partly  in  a  somewhat  feeble  and  ineffective  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  partly  in  vigorous  letters  to  the  Times, 
by  Professor  Freeman,  the  historian,  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and,  by  Dr.  Percival  and  J.  S.  Blackie,  the  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  others,  in  its  defense. 

The  defeat  of  the  resolution  by  so  small  a  majority  in  a  body 
of  men,  all  of  whom  are  Greek  scholars,  and  some  of  whom  are 
Greek  scholars  of  great  eminence,  is  a  very  significant  fact  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  England,  and  is  rendered 
all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  voters 
are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  highly  conservative  instincts  in  regard  to 
academic  questions,  and  under  the  strongest  temptations 
stare  super  vias  antiquas,  and  to  resist  innovation.  Their  own 
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academic  distinctions  have  for  the  most  part  been  gained  by 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  and  literature,  and  their  chief 
ambition  as  school-masters  is  to  secure  for  their  pupils  the 
largest  number  of  the  scholarships  at  Balliol  or  Trinity;  and 
the  greatest  success  in  competition  for  those  prizes  which,  at 
the  ancient  seats  of  learning,  are  still  practically  reserved  for 
Latin  and  Greek  scholarships.  The  Zeitgeist,  however,  proves 
to  be  potent  even  in  those  academic  circles  which  were  wont  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chosen  homes  of  antiquated  prejudice;  and 
the  resolution,  so  nearly  successful  at  the  end  of  1890,  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  by  its  supporters  to  achieve  success  at  the 
next  conference. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  on  both  sides.  At  present,  no  degree  in  Arts  can  be 
obtained  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London,  unless  the  candidate 
passes  one  or  more  examinations,  inter  alia,  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  amount  of  Greek  grammar  and  translation  re¬ 
quired  of  all  candidates  at  the  “  previous  ”  and  “  general  ” 
examinations  at  Cambridge,  at  “  Responsions  ”  and  “  Moder¬ 
ations  ”  at  Oxford,  or  at  the  intermediate  and  past  examina¬ 
tions  at  London,  is  not,  however,  very  formidable,  and  although 
it  includes  a  certain  amount  of  translation,  re-translation,  and 
grammar,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  represent  much  of  Greek 
intellectual  culture  or  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature.  Professor  Freeman,  and  others,  who  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  these  conditions  as  indispensable  requisites  for  an  ordinary 
degree  in  Arts,  as  distinguished  from  a  degree  in  “  Honors,” 
argue  that  even  this  modicum  of  classical  lore  has  a  very  real 
and  disciplinal  value.  No  doubt,  they  argue,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  can  be  encouraged  by 
lawful  means  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  university.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  such  branch  should  be  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  all  students  who  desire  the  degree  of  B.A. 
The  examination  for  this  degree,  it  is  urged,  should  be  mainly 
concerned  with  subjects  which  train  the  mind  and  prepare  it 
for  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects.  No  other  instrument  of 
intellectual  discipline  has  been  found  equal  in  value  to  the 
Greek  language.  Some  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  right  understanding  of  English,  and  even  to  the  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  our  vernacular  literature.  In  old  days,  says 
Mr.  Freeman,  a  student  of  history  was  obliged  to  begin  with 
Thucydides  and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  He  is  now  tempted 
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to  read  about  the  civil  wars,  and  the  French  revolution,  with- 
out  learning  Greek  at  all.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
eminent  historian,  is  a  distinct  loss.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Percival,  the  distinguished  successor  of  Arnold  at  Rugby,  says, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  change  have  not  recognized  the 
marvelous  expansion  of  studies  which  is  characteristic  of 
our  time,  nor  learned  how  to  adapt  their  educational  theories 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  true  intellectual  needs  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Relatively  to  those  needs,  and  to  the 
claims  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  especially  of  science, 
which,  if  properly  studied  have  a  formative  and  educational 
value  of  their  own,  Greek  and  Latin  do  not  hold  and  cannot 
hope  to  hold  the  same  position  of  supremacy  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  them  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  they  have  re¬ 
tained  in  the  universities.  Mr.  Blackie,  the  outspoken  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  does  not  hesitate  to  go  farther 
than  this,  and  to  terrify  the  academic  authorities  on  the  south 
of  the  Tweed,  by  saying  that  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  ought 
to  be  prescribed  as  a  shie  qua  non  for  the  full  participation  in 
the  privilege  of  academic  education  in  this  country.  The  plea 
that  those  languages  afford  the  only  genuine  instruments  of 
mental  discipline,  he  scornfully  rejects.  Cicero  and  Caesar,  he 
says,  learned  Greek,  not  because  it  was  an  intellectual  discipline, 
but  because  it  was,  in  their  day,  practically  a  living  language, 
the  general  currency  of  scholars  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  An  Englishman  or  a  Scot  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  300  years  after  Shakespeare,  has  no 
need  to  go  to  dead  languages  for  the  sake  of  the  culture  which 
belongs  to  a  well-educated  gentleman.  The  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  become  wide,  the  forms  which  a  generous  and  liberal 
education  may  assume  have  increased  in  number.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  par  excellence, 

which  constitute  a  liberal  education,  and  without  which  no 
man  has  a  right  to  be  called  a  scholar,  may  have  been  a  neces¬ 
sity,  though  a  .somewhat  anomalous  necessity,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  now  become  an  absurd  anachronism  and  a 
schola.stic  tradition.  “  I  do  not  wish,”  the  Professor  adds,  “to 
banish  Greek.  But  I  object  to  compulsory  ordinances  by 
which  it  is  endeavored  to  give  it  a  prolonged  artificial  exist¬ 
ence,  or  rather  show  of  existence.  What  I  respect  is  a  real 
Greek,  not  a  sham  Greek, — Greek  as  a  living  spring  of  moral 
and  intellectual  nutriment,  not  as  a  barren  formalism  and  a 
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curiously  dissected  skeleton.”  He  goes  on  to  argue  in  favor 
of  choosing  one  language  other  than  the  student’s  own,  and 
making  him  learn  it  thoroughly  and  to  good  practical  purpose. 
As  a  practical  proposal  he  suggests  that  the  older  universities, 
instead  of  permitting  a  man  to  pass  from  the  B.A.  to  the  M.A. 
degree  by  mere  length  of  standing  and  payment  of  fees,  should 
insist  on  higher  requirements  for  the  superior  degree,  e.g., 
should  demand  a  knowledge  of  one  language  at  the  Bachelor’s 
and  two  at  the  Master’s  degree. 

There  can  be  but  one  end  to  a  controversy  of  this  kind,  al¬ 
though  the  end  is  not  yet.  If  the  question  at  issue  was  the 
value  of  Greek  as  a  key  to  the  best  thought  of  both  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  world,  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  as  a  conspicuous  and  honored  element  in  the 
scheme  of  education,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  university 
to  maintain,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  answer  it  would 
receive.  Tradition  and  common  sense  would  be  at  one  in 
favor  of  encouraging,  by  every  legitimate  means,  the  continued 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  indeed  in  every  place  consecrated  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  higher  learning.  But  the  questions  which  prac¬ 
tically  demand  an  answer  are  these  :  What  is  the  worth  of  that 
minimum  of  Greek  study  which  is  now  enforced  on  the  rank 
and  file  of  students  who  are  not  intending  to  take  Honors,  or 
whose  bent  of  mind  is  toward  science,  modern  languages,  or 
the  study  of  law,  medicine,  history,  or  philosophy  ?  Are  we 
not  paying  too  high  a  price,  in  the  time  and  labor  of  students, 
for  a  very  poor  result,  for  a  fragment  of  knowledge  got  up  re¬ 
luctantly  for  the  sake  of  examination,  not  carried  to  a  point  at 
which  it  becomes  interesting  or  affects  vitally  the  thoughts 
or  taste  of  the  student,  and  not  intended,  even  by  himself,  to 
be  carried  farther  when  the  examination  is  past  ?  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  principle  of  what  are  called  in  America 
elective  studies,” — a  principle  already  applied  in  the  later 
stages  of  a  student’s  career  at  the  Cambridge  Tripos  or  the 
Oxford  Honor  list, — will  ere  long  be  seen  to  be  applicable  at 
earlier  stages  of  graduation  ;  and  that  a  degree  in  Arts  will  be 
attainable  by  a  student  who  may  not  wish  to  be  examined  in 
both  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  is  prepared  to  offer  to  the 
university  what  her  wisest  authorities  may,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  be  willing  to  accept  as  an  intellectual  equivalent  for  one 
of  those  languages. 
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An  important  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  oi  the  English  Education  Department,  concerning  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  in  America  that  in  this  country  no  person  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  head  of  any  elementary  school  which  receives  aid 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  unless  he  or  she  has  obtained  a 
certificate  of  competency.  This  certificate  has  always  been 
granted  on  examination  by  the  authorities  of  the  Department ; 
candidates,  whether  proceeding  from  training  colleges,  or 
whether  they  have  served  two  years  satisfactorily  as  assist¬ 
ants,  being  all  subjected  to  the  same  examinations,  the  one  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  either  of  training  or  of  service.  The  new  Syllabus  of 
Studies,  just  issued  by  the  Department,  divides  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  certificate  examination  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
includes  the  distinctly  professional  subjects, — school  manage¬ 
ment  ;  the  history,  art,  and  theory  of  education  ;  reading,  elo¬ 
cution,  and  practical  work  in  schools.  This  part  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  the  Department  purposes  in  all  cases  to  keep  in  its 
own  hands.  Part  II,  however,  includes  the  more  general  and 
academic  portions  of  the  certificate  examination, — the  history,, 
mathematics,  science,  literature,  and  language, — which  are 
common  to  all  courses  of  liberal  education  alike.  A  new  and 
special  provision  is  now  made  to  the  effect  that  any  student 
who  passes  a  university  examination,  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  may  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  passing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  examination  in  this  second  part.  This  is  a  very 
significant  concession  ;  and  one  which,  in  view  of  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  general  collegiate  education  in  England,  may 
have  important  consequences.  Of  late  years,  several  of  the 
great  towns  have  established  colleges  of  a  new  type  and  of 
very  high  promise.  At  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bir¬ 
mingham,, Cardiff,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Bangor,  and  Sheffield, 
provincial  colleges  have  been  set  up  at  great  expense,  and 
supplied  with  professors  of  the  highest  academic  rank.  The 
three  first  named  of  these  colleges  have  already  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  charter  from  the  Crown  empowering  them,  under 
the  name  of  the  Victoria  University,  to  confer  degrees.  Nearly 
all  these  colleges  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  add  to  their 
establishment  a  Normal  Department,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  training  teachers  and  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
government.  They  purpose  to  employ  a  normal  master  for 
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the  supervision  of  the  pedagogic  studies  of  the  candidates, 
and  to  secure  for  those  candidates  the  special  professional 
experience  required  in  practicing  schools.  But  the  general 
education  of  the  normal  students  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  professorial  classes ;  and  in  common  with  students  who 
are  not  intending  to  be  teachers,  but  are  destined  to  other 
professions.  The  acceptance  by  the  Education  Department 
of  a  satisfactory  college  examination  as  a  substitute  for  its 
own,  will  greatly  facilitate  this  arrangement.  The  existing 
residential  training  colleges  will  not  in  any  way  be  disturbed. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  of  the  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  residence  in 
those  seminaries;  and  that  the  system  of  normal  training  has 
enormously  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary  teach¬ 
ers.  But  the  existing  colleges  do  not  supply  more  than  half 
of  the  annual  demand  for  fresh  teachers ;  the  remaining  half 
being  at  present  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  assistant  teachers, 
who,  though  they  pass  hand passibiis  <^quis  the  same  examina¬ 
tion,  have  not  received  regular  collegiate  preparation  for  their 
work  as  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  opening  out  new  means 
of  training,  and  in  particular,  by  encouraging  the  co-operation 
of  the  universities  of  the  modern  provincial  colleges  in  the 
work  of  normal  training,  the  present  proportion  of  untrained 
teachers  in  the  profession  may  be  gradually  and  substantially 
reduced.  The  whole  experiment  is  new  and  is  being  watched 
with  much  interest  by  the  best  friends  of  popular  education 
in  England.  Incidentally,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  the  ranks  of  the  elementary  teachers  men  and  women 
whose  preparation  has  not  been  wholly  gained  in  special  pro¬ 
fessional  seminaries,  and  directed  e.xclusively  to  the  subjects 
required  for  the  government  diploma,  but  who  have  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  association  with  the  aspirants  to  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  so  have  had  their  own  studies  broadened  and 
liberalized. 

It  is  too  early  at  present  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  im¬ 
portant  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department 
initiated  in  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  last  year — 1890.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  that  under  the  provisions  of  that  Code  the  rules 
heretofore  in  force  respecting  the  conditions  on  which  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  are  assessed,  have  been  much  simplified.  Pay¬ 
ments  from  the  National  treasury  to  the  managers  of  element¬ 
ary  schools  are  still  to  be  proportioned  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
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several  schools  as  tested  by  examination  and  inspection  ;  but 
the  method  of  determining  the  “  results  ”  for  this  purpose  has 
been  rendered  more  elastic;  the  computation  of  individual 
“  passes  ”  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  no  longer  forms  an 
element  in  the  award  of  the  grant ;  the  estimate  of  efficiency  to 
be  made  by  the  official  inspector  is  to  be  rather  qualitative  than 
quantitative,  and  greater  freedom  of  classification  is  permitted 
to  the  teachers.  These  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the  De¬ 
partment  are  in  the  main  in  harmony  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  a  royal  commission  which  has  recently  reported  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  teachers. 
In  putting  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Department  the  new  regu¬ 
lations,  the  Lord  President  says  in  a  public  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Inspectors  : 

“  Many  of  the  changes  contemplated  in  this  year’s  Code  will 
materially  lighten  your  routine  work  and  that  of  your  assistants. 
Others  will  impose  upon  you  new  responsibilities.  You  will 
now  be  able  to  make  more  frequent  visits  without  notice  ;  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  to  devote  increased  attention  to  the 
intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  a  school  is  conducted,  and 
to  any  facts  which  bear  upon  its  efficiency  as  a  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  The  position  and  experience  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  efforts  of  teachers,  and  for  informing  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  any  plans  or  devices  which  may  have 
been  seen  in  beneficial  use  in  other  places.  It  will  be  largely 
owing  to  your  influence  if  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
management  of  schools  habitually  regard  the  officers  of  this 
Department  not  merely  as  critics  and  examiners,  but  as  help¬ 
ers  and  advisers  in  the  performance  of  an  important  public 
work.  It  will  be  especially  in  your  power  to  keep  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  constant  view  of  the  managers,  and 
to  secure  that  measures  designed  by  My  Lords  to  give  larger 
freedom  shall  not  encourage  a  lax  or  superficial  style  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  the  liberal  grant  now  offered  to  comparatively 
humble  schools  shall  serve  as  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  improve¬ 
ment  and  not  as  a  pretext  for  remaining  content  with  a  low 
standard  of  duty.”  How  far  these  hopes  and  aspirations  will 
be  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  the  new  regulations  remains  yet 
to  be  seen. 


London,  England. 


J.  G.  Fitch. 


